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ABSTRACT , 

These hearings focused on issues and topics related 
to House Resolution 2491. The major purposes of this proposed 
lesiglation are to: (1) establish in the federal government a global 
foresight capability wi.th respect to natural resources, the 
environment and population;' (2) establi'sh a national population 
policy; and, (3) establish an interagency council on global resources, 
environment, and population. Included are the statements^ of : 
Representative Katie Hall (Indiana), chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Census and Population; Representative Richard Ottinger (New York), 
author of the legislation; Representative Bob Edgar (Pennsylvania); 
and representatives from the following: Organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; Bureau of the Census; Zero Population Growth; League 
of United Latin American Citizens; the Environmental Fund; and the 
National Audubon Society. Alsd included are statements submitted by: 

_The-Nat4^al Wildlife Federation; the Sierra ^Club of San Francisco; 
Population Communication; the Society of American Foresters; four 
chapters of Zero Population Growth (Los Angeles, Minnesota, Seattle, 
and Ssn Diego); as well as the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for 
Economics^. Among the areas addressed during the hearings were: the 
need for "the legislation (including a need based on the purported 
relationship between population increase and specific American 
environmental problems); population trends; implications^-^of continued 
population' growth; and opposition to the legislation (such as the 
view that the legislation is biased Against certain popu^lation 

.groups). (JN) * * 
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GLOBAL RESOURCES, ENVIRONMENT, AND 
POPULATION ACT OF 1983 * 



THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1984 



House OP Representatives, _^ 
bubcommittee cm census and population, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
rp, u ... ■ Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:42 a.m., in room 
3a Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Katie Hall pSing. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. KATIE HALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 

IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 

Ms. Hall. Good mornings . . 

The Subcommittee on Census and Population is called to order at 
this time. ' 

This morning, the Subcommittee on Census and Population will 
hear testimony on the bill, H.R. 2491, to establish .in the Federa 
Government a global foresight capability with respect to natural 

SS^^^ni-^'^r^Tllt! t"^ population; to establish a national 
to establish an interagency council on global re- 
sources, environment, and population, and other purposes 
PPnpf«Hn„c ^f'' ^^'^ conntTv to plan for its future, and the future of 
inSncfri como, has become Very evident in the last decade. 
?«,L ^^^^^^ t^°se of other nations, and we 

!r ^ .H^^P "P.'", "^^"y ^Pects of technology. Energy sup- 
£l f ^""^ depleting, and the search for new sources of energf is dit 

n?niTf "1^7 °^ ^°^^y>, ®"^^ey hro^er^ Environmental plan- 
, }^ trailing to keep up with a rapidly groMng population. 
o„oi!i ^^""^'•y must develop a foresight capability that would 
enable public and -private interests tp coordinate efforts for the 
future. Flannmg for the future cannot be done in a vacuum. Our 
country s decisionmakers must have access to accurate data that 

^^A\^ Z ^'^'^^""^ ^'"^l^^ resources, a healthy environment, and a" 
rapidly changing population. 

pr^nilln'f'^^^ ^ legislative effort to implement in the Federal Gov- 
ernment a responsible and knowledgeable body to study and sug- 
ffl Amen'caSs^""'"^ certainly would be in the best interest 5f 

uTr!^LT^PiS^\7'i n^""^ "^'^^ i*^ the most distinguished 

Members of the U.S Congress, who will lead off our testimony. The 

"^'^ presenting information this morning is the 
author of this legislction. He is from the State of New York, he's 
been here for a very long time, and has a very long and distin- 
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guished record in the U.S. Congress. He is Congressman Richard 

Ottinger of New York. , », u / 

And, with the Congressman this morning is another Member ol 
our body who is also very distinguished, an^ who has a deep com- 
mitment to what we are about to do. An^f course, this person is 
Congressman Robert Edgar of the State «f Pennsylvania. 

Thank you so much, gentlemen. And, at this time, we would hke 
to present Congressman Ottinger. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Ottinger. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. And, 
I'd like to recognize your very distinguished service in this body, 
express the regret shared by many, many of your colleagues that 
you won't be with us next year. 

I'd like to express my appreciation to you for holding these hear- 
ings and inviting me to appear today. No problem is more funda- 
mental to society than resi raining the burgeoning growth of world 
population. Global population is expected to rise from 4.7 billion 
today to at least 6.4 billion by the close of the century. Over 90 per- 
cent of this increase will occur in the less developed countries. By 
the year 2000, 8 of every 10 people will live in those countries, .m(wt 
of them in congested urban areas. As I am sure you are aware, the 
World Bank earlier this month released a World Population Report 
in which it was projected that global* population figures will 
double— to 10 billion— by the year 2050. Most of this dramatic in- 
crease will come in developing Third World nation^. The attendant 
problems of inadequacy of food to feed those people, inadequacy ot 
clothing, inadequacy of housing, tremendous human distress. Ihe 
report correctly concludes that if measures are not enacted to ad- 
dress this increase in world population, the economic development 
of these nations, as a result, the economies of all nations, will be 

stifled. / J iu 

Sadlvf, as the gravity of. these problems grow, so does the reti- 
cence df the Reagan administration and Congress to face them with 
the nefcessary diligence and energy. It's our task here to form the 
alliancb needed to address this fundamental threat to world stabil- 
ity. » . . 

The bleak prospects abroad require the U.S.* leadership in ad- 
dressing our own domestic pc^lems resulting from a lack of fore- 
sight regarding demograpmcNchanges and population growth. 
While our birth rate has dropped, the American population growth 
continues— and will continue— to grow. Today s population ot j6b 
million will reach 260 millitfh by the turn of the centurv. At the 
present growth rate of 1 percent, the United States will add the 
equivalent of a new California every decade and a new Washing- 
ton, DC, each year. Such growth will force decisions over the use ot 
our own resources. It will complicate already controversial choices 
over the quality of our environment. Yet it will reduce the number 
of alternatives available to us. 

We have already experienced many of these difficult problems: 
Our parks system is overcrowded; the Adirondack lakes in my own 
home State of New York have been left lifeless by acid rain and 
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other pollutants; asbestos workers and coal miners are among 
those who have died prematurely because^ of pollution where they 
work. Urban industrial centers in the North have shown a steady 
decline m employment and population with no vehicle in place to 
accomniodate these changes. The Sunbelt States have witnessed a 
tremendous influx of population and development, yet have not 
adequately prepared to meet these new challenges. 

Demographic changes may be as damaging as sheer growth. The 
nsing population in the Southwest strains scarce water resources. 
The steady aging of the population forces changes in the character 
and distribution of many Services. The unanticipated influx of im- 
migrants taxes the capacities of host communities, and pits new ar- 
rivals against established residents. 

Last year, I introduced H.R. 2491, the Global Resources, Environ- 
ment, and Population Act. Forty of my colleagues have joined to 
cosponsor-this legislation. H.R. 2491 addresses the overwhelming 
impact that population growth and dehiogr^phic change have in 
shaping our Nation, our economv, our programs and foolicies, and 
our resources. H.R. 2491, would establish a Federal commission 
which, for the first time, would be charged to: First, give our Na- 
tional Government the capacity to more accurately forecast and ef- 
fectively respond to short- and long-term trends in the .relationship 
between population, resources, and the environment; second, estab- 
hsh a national population policy with trte goal of population stabili- 
zation by voluntary means, third, provide for interagency efforts to 
collect, monitor, and coordinate demographic information analysis, 
and to integrate this knowledge into programs and policies at all 
levels of government. 

It's important to note what this legislation does not do. This bill 
does not mandate intrusive proposals for population control. It does 
not become involved in controversial birth control issues. It does, 
however, reaffirm the basic right of all individuals to decide family 
planning issues freely and responsibly. 

The purpose of this legislation is not new. In 1938, Congress first 
recognized the value of a national population policy of stabilization. 
The National Resources Subcommittee on Population Problems rec- 
ommended in its report to President Franklin D. Roosevelt that ap- 
propriate legislative and administrative actions be taken to shape 
broad national policies regarding our population problems and that 
transition from an increasing to a stationary or decreasing popula- 
ti6n may on the whole be a benefit to the life of the Nation. That 
was almost 50 years ago. 

In 1972, the National Commission on Population growth and the 
American future recommended that organizational changes be un- 
dertaken to impiW the Federal Government's capacity to develop 
and implement "jJopulation-related programs, and to evaluate the 
interaction between public policies, programs, and population 
trends. 

In 1974, the United Nations declared "World Population Year," 
fir United States joined with other countries in endorsing the 
World Population Plan of Action, a forma! agreement calling for 
each nation to adopt its own population policy. The United States 
still has not honored this commitment, despite the fact that we 
urge population stabilization on underdeveloped countries and help 
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pay for its implementation with our taxpayers' dollars. America 
clearly has a policy of "Do what I say— not what I do. For Ameri- 
can diplomacy to succeed in these troubled times, it must acquire 
credibility by showing that the United States is prepared to tp.ckle 
at home those problems we ask others to address abroad. 

More recently, the House Select Committee on Population did^a 
fine, job of bringing out the ramifications of population impacts on 
our Nation's foreign policies. The committee recommended that 
Congress consider mechanisms for improving the ability of the Fed- 
eralGovernment to develop alternative policies and programs to 
plan for future population change and to assess the short-term 
costs and benefits of each. ' 

And so, it must be said that although the substance of my pro- 
posal sounds familiar, the urgency fof taking action remains. 

In 1980, the President's Council on Environmental Quality and 
the U.S. Department of State released the "Global .2000 Report. It 
concluded that a continuation of then current trends would lead to 
a world in the year 2000 that. would be "more crowded, more pol- 
luted, less stable ecologically, and more vulnerable to disruption 
than the world we live in now." „ . \r.n^ j 

The followup, "Global Future; Time to Act," m 1981 proposed a 
series of specific actions to meet the problems described in the ear- 
lier report. To improve the United States capacity to respond to 
global resource, environmental and population issues, the report 
recommended that the responsibility for developing and coordina- 
tion of U.S. policy on these issues be centralized in one agency, 
preferably in the Executive Office of the President. 

The r^oort further states, and I quote: 

Coo- development of policy is absolutely essential. All the pieces must be 

eval"' . and brought together in a coherent whole— a job attempted in this report 
for thu first round, but one that must be continued, expanded and made a perma- 
nent, high priority part of government operations, 

Ignoring population growth and change will not stop these forces 
from reshaping our lives and our children's future. Only concious 
efforts at every level of government to understand them and plan 
ahead will make a difference. To persist in overlooking the many 
ways in which demographic chantjes affect the allocation ot re- 
sources, goods, and services is to risk their waste and ineffectual 
distribution in times of mounting scarcity. , . ^ ..„ 

I'd like to acknowledge the tremendous help m drafting this bill 
by the Zero Population Growth Organization,' which is testifying 
before you today. They indicate that while I sympathize with the 
League of Latin American Citizens Concerns about the Simpson- 
Mazzoli bill and the threat that it may pose for discrimination 
against Hispanic citizens, I have participated with that coalition in 
seeking to remove those present measures. What this bill doe^ is 
not comparable, as they would indicate. What we seek to do here is 
to plan for population growth. There are going to be massive 
amounts of immigration. We've already seen the disruption that 
has taken place in some of the communities, Texas, Florida, and 
other areas; whore that immigration is taking place. 

A failure to take that into account in our federal govern^jrient 
planning. I think, would be very short sighted indeed. We have 
seen the government finance building of new hospitals m places ol 
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declining population, but we didn't have that information available 
to us. Other such anomalies, which simply waste the taxpayer's 
money and don't make them .available to those places where real 
need exists. I think that it only is the most fundamental kind of 
sense to see to it that the agencies of government have the neces- 
sary information which make the demographics within this coun- 
try that we enable ourselves to plan for our resources. At this time, 
$200 billion deficits put tremendous pressure on any kind of S(^ciaji^ 
effort to redress problems in our own country. Those resources^'arsi^v 
in fact, used where they are needed. I hope that the subcommittee 
will look favorably on the legislation. 
Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. 

STATEMENT OF) HON. BOB EDGAR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Edgar. Madam Chairwoman* I also want to thank you for 
the opportunity to testify and praise you for holding these he? :ngs 
which I think are very important in terms of looking at foresight. 

I would also like to take a moment to commend my colleague 
Dick Ottinger for his foresight over the years. Dick was the found- 
er of the Environmental and Energy Study Conference, which I've 
been an active member of since 1975. He's Jbeen a leader in trying 
to be at the cutting edge of so many issues which are important to 
us as a nation. We're going to. miss his leadership in the House of 
Representatives after January of next year. I want to publicly say * 
how much I appreciate his involvement over the past 10 years that 
I've been in Congress. 

I might also point out that Col. James Edgar is not a direct rela- 
tive, although it was interesting to meet my distant cousin this 
morning. It looks like Edgars are taking over the witness list here. 
I hope that the quality of our statements indicate that Edgars are 
concerned about the future. 

Let me begin by saying that the whole concept of foresight is im- 
portant to us. H.R. 2491 is an important piece of legislation that we 
ought to consider very carefully. I'm chairman of the Congressional 
Clearinghouse on the Future. In the audience is Lena Lupica, the 
director of the Clearinghouse, and a number of staff people who 
work diligently throughout the year to try to bring a foresight ca- 
pability to the Congress of the United States. We try to raise the 
level of information and get Congress people beyond their 1 year 
budgets and ^2 year elections; to look at the 5, 10, 15, 20 year fu- 
tures that are upon us. 

We are in the midst of a process of life, that is, a swirling proc- 
ess. The change is so rapid that those of us who have been in Con- 
gress even for a short time oiften fail to realize how rapid that 
change is. I point out, for example, to many of my constituents that 
in 1960, when John F. Kennedy and Richard Nixon were vying for 
the Presidency, the population of our planet was approximately 3 
billion people. In 1975, 15 yearS later, when I became a Congress- 
man, the population of our planet reached 4 billion people. And. in 
the last 10 years, v/e have added over a half a billion people to the 
world's population. Demographers tell us that by the year 2000, . 
we'll have between 6.2 and 6.6 billion inhabitants on our planet, 
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and not to have some foresight, not to have some planning, not to 
respond to the resource neeas that are there would be an inappro- 
priate response from our generation. 

yirtually every Government study on the long-term future that 
has b>en conducted in recent years has recommended that the Gov- 
ernment establish some form of global trend monitoring. Yet, there 
still does not exist anywhere in Government a group responsible 
for identifying, analyzing, and integrating global trends into policy 
concerns of this Nation. Foresight is a term used by Government to 
* avoid the pitfalls and perils that usually accompany the word 
"planning. I don't know why it is that in industry, it's OK to plan, 
and they wouldn't be without their short- and long-term planning. 
But, somehow, when those same industry people run for Congress 
and get elected or become Presidents of the United States, plar • 
ning becomes a dirty word. 

Foresight is a blend of science and measured judgment. It sys- 
temically concentrates on three things: anticipated developments, 
probabilities of specific occurrences within a given time frame, and. 
the effects of one alternative development on another development. 

Foresight improves our ability to make sound decisions, to avoid 
unintended or undesireable side effects, and take advantage of op- 

Eortunities. The goal of foresight is not tojnake accurate forecasts, 
ut to promote alternative thinking and alternative action. Fore- 
sight asks the. right "what if questions, and I believe as a nation 
we need someone raising those "what if questions. 

Why does planning for the future sound a warning bell? When 
we fail to act, we ofter find ourselves overtaken by events. A minor 
- problem becomes a crisis, or an opportunity is lost. The rate of 
change is so rapid that we have less and less time to avert crises 
once a threatening trend has been identified. As a nation, we 
cannot afford to waste any opportunity, especially when our posi- 
tion in the global marketplace is faltering. 

Every one of us makes choices, either personal decisions or deci- 
sions in Government, based on some assumption about what the 
future will be like. Today, w len the Nation faces economic, social, 
and technological uncertainties, we need to understand how change 
is going to affect' us. Pepple are starved for information about the 
future. Anyone who doubts this should look at the phenomenal suc- 
cess of John Naisbitt's book ''Megatrends." One and one-h??lf years 
on the best seller list and a special favorite on college campuses. 
And, of course, there is the ''Megatrends" counterpart in Govern- 
ment, another best seller, "The Global 2000 Report to the President 
of the United States," which came out right at the end of the 
Carter administration. 

Unfortunately, the "Global 2000 Report," in my opinion, was not 
received and utilized to its fullest potential. It does study many of 
the long-range trends, but 4 years later, this administration has 
not really taken up the "Global 2000 Report" and its recommenda- 
tions and updated them and used them in policy decisions. The 
"Global 2000 report" was the impetus behind similar studies by the 
Swedish, Chinese, and Canadian Governments. The report has trig- 
gered action outside of Government with the Global Tomorrow Co- 
alition, an organization of 70 environmental and resource groups, 
and the 'The Year 2000 Committee " a project of the World Wild- 
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life Fund. Both organizations actively lobbing for more foresight ac- 
tivities. Policymakers and individuals need to have substantive 
forecasts in order to make sound decisions, ^y substantive, I mean 
projections based on accurate informs>tidn, using the best methods, 
and with reasoned judgihents, that will paint a picture of What is 
likely to happen if present trends continue or if key trends shift or 
alter their momentum. Decisionmakers in business, industry, and 
universities also need information on population, resources, and . 
the environment in order to weigh alternative choices. 

Some congressional committees take foresight very seriously, 
while ethers are overwhelmed by the urgency of the day-to-day 
tasks. I believe that the legislation that you are looking at would 
be very helpful to both the legisfative and the administrative 
branch of Government in helping to have a foresight capability, 
particularly as it relates to the question of population, but to all 
the other questions that we've raised. 

H.R. 249rs proposed Council on Global Resources, the Environ- a 
ment and Population, with its required biannual report to the " 
President on projections and analysis of their impact on the 
Nation, will provide, I believe, a focal point for debate from public, 
private, and academic sectors, and will also provoke response from 
the international community. A podium for population resource en- 
vironment projections will create an audience for additional out- 
side Government followup studies, and the focused effort should 
improve forecasting techniques as well. 

In my opinion, the present day population problem is, in some 
measure, due to the lack of foresight. Past Agency for Internation- 
al Development programs dealt only with one sidelof the popula- 
tion equation. The problems were geared only to reduce mortality 
rates, and ignored any attempt to reduce fertility rates or to under- 
stand the consequences of that on those nations. 

The Nation must look at the long term and consider what will 
happen if world population is not stabilized. Projections are that 
the number of people in the world could reach 10 to 12 billion 
people by the middle of the next century. The monitoring of global 
demographic information is strategically important because eco- 
nomic growth and world peace are tied to a stabilized population 
growth. We need to know which countries have population growth 
projections that signal a coming disaster. 

Madam Chairwoman, the biggest obstacle for foresight and what 
foresight must overcome is an attitude. Your hearings today,- the 
legislation that's introduced, I think, will help to change the atti- 
tude of Congress and the executive branch in not feeling that fore- 
sight is a hot potato that should not be touched, but, in fact, should 
be embraced. And, that every committee of Congress, every sub- 
committee of Congress, along with having oversight hearings, 
should have foresight hearings to look at the long-term implica- 
tions of all of the activities of the legislative branch. 

And. the President of the United States, as he faces another 4 
years, or as a new President takes office in January, needs to have 
the recognition that, in those 4 years, enormous changes will take 
place in our woild and in our Nation. The foresight capability in 
this legislation and in other legislative initiatives could be enor- 
mously helpful to our Nation. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to testify. I'll respond to any ques- 
tions you might have. 
[The statement of Mr. Edgar follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF * 
HONORABLE BOB EDGAR. M.C. 

i appreciate this opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee on 
the global foresight capability of the federal governroenc and on H.R. 
2^91, AUow me to wear two hats today, one as a legislator and Chair of 
the Congressional Clearinghouse on the Future and another as a parent* 
.1 would like fo represent my children's children - if you wllli to be an 
ombudsman for the nation's grandchildren. I think we are doing future 
generations an unthinkable injustice in not systematically and 
consistent].y .considering the consequences of the , decisions make 
today. I believe it is essential that this Nation develop and expand 
its foresighc capabilities. 

Members of Congress through the Congressional Clear Inghouse .on the 
Future have for almost eight years worked to call attention to future 
issues and to make the Congress more "future-responsive." The 
Clearinghouse and other legislative service organizations such as the 
Kortheast-Mldwest Congressional Coalition were established to cut across 
the narrow Jurisdictions of the committee structure to present the 
larger picture. However> despite many successesi the Clearinghouse is 
severely limited by lack of funding; without a formal operating budget 
the Clearinghouse relies solely on the dedication and committment of its 
100 Members. The bipartisan and bicameral Clearinghouse sponsors 
neminarst briefings and workshops for Members and staff and also 
publishes newsletter and reports. The group will continue to work for 
more foresight within the Congress by focusing on specific emerging 
Issues and by providing committees with technical assistance on 
foresight procedurea. 
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Virtually every govtrmnent study of the long-term future that has 
been conducted in recent years has recommSttd^^Jthat the government 
establish some fona of global trend tnonito'lng. Yet, there stlll'does 
not exist anywhere In government a group responsible for Identifying and 
analyzing global trenpsvJwd integrating them Into the policy concerns of 
the Nation. 

^piresight Is the term used by government to avoid the pitfalls 4nd 
perils that usually accompany the word "planning." It Is meant Co be a 
safe bridge over two very different, but equally hostile, territories. 
On the one dlde is predicting the future with Its Image of a fortune 
teller gazing Into a crystal ball making predictions that have no basis 
In reality and on the other side Is plarjnlng which suggests the five- 
year plan of Soviet bloc countries and the specter of central control. 

Foresight is a blend of science and measured judgment. It / 
systemlcally concentrates on: 

-ant ipated developments i 

-probabilities of specific occurences within a given rime frame, and 
-the effects of one alternative development on another. 

Foresight Itnproves our ability to make sound decisions - to avoid 
unintended ^^nd undesirable side* effects - and take advantage of 
opportunities. The go^^of^^^^^r^^Xj^ht is not to make accurate forecasts 
but to promote alternative thinking and actlbn. Foresight asks the 
right "what if" questions, and we need to ask more "what if" questions. 
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NJj/hy does planning for the future sound a warning bell in government 
when it does exactly the opposite in business? Businesses and 
industries that fail to interpret signs of change ^d fall victim to new 
technologies and marketplace attitudes are maligned for failing to plan. 
Should not government also look to the long-term, anticipate \:he needs 
of society j>nd measure its actions against reasonable proJecti|)ns of the 
future? 

When we fall to act, we often find ourselves overtaken by even?S^ a 
minor problem becomes a crisis or an opportunity is* lost. The rate of ^% 
change is so rapid that we have less and less time to avert crises once 
a threatening trend has been identified. As a nation, we cannot afford 
to waste any opportunity, especially when our position in the global 
marketplace ik faltering. 

Every one of us makes choices, either personal decisions or 
decisions in government, based on some presumption about what Che future 
will be like. Today, when the nation faces economic* social and 
technological uncertainties, we need to understand how change is going 
to affect us. People are starved for information about the future. 
iVnyone who doubts this should look at the phenomenal success of John 
Naisbitt's ''Megatrends": 1^ years on the best seller list and a special 
favorite on college campuses. And, of course, there is the "Megatrends" 
counterpart in government, another best seller, '*The Global 2000 Report 
to the President." 

1 almost feel the need to apologize for bringing up the "Global 
2000 Report'* when It Is over four years oM and so familiar to most of 
you. But there has been no update of Global 2000. It Is still the only 
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study that examines long-teira Implications of present world trends In^ 
population, natural resources and the environment. Global 2000 was the 
Impetus behind sinilHar stidles by the Swedish, Chinese, and Canadian 
govlftsnments. The report has triggered action outside government ^th 
the Global Tomorrow Cot^ltlon, an organization of 70 environmental and 
resource groups, and The The Ye-ar 2000 Conmilttee, a project of the World 
Wildlife Fund. Both organizations actlvelV .lobbying for more foresight 
activities. Policymakers and Individuals need to have substanti^v^ 
forecasts in order to make sound decisions, fey substantive I meaa 
projtctlons based on accurate information, using the best methods, and 
with reasoned Judgments, that will paint a picture of what is likely to 
happen if pressnt trends continue or if key trends shift or alter their 
momentum. Decisionmakers in business and industry and universities also 
need information on population, resources, and the environment in order 
to weigh alternative choices. 

Some congressional cotmnittees take foresight very seriously while 
others are overwhelmed by the urgency of present tasks. The Science and 
Technology Subcommittee on Investigations and Oversight and the Small 
Business Subco.iiml 1 1 ee on General Oversight and the Economy were 
established to examine issues before tliey reach crisis atage. Recent 
congressional foresight includes the following: the Small Business 
SubcoimnUtee with the Joint Economic Committee and the Clearinghouse 
sponsored a conference on the new global economy; the Science and 
Technology Subcommittee held hearings on developments in genetic 
0cngir\eering and organ transplants; my own Veterans* Affairs Committee 
Subcon^mittee on Hospitals and Health Care, concerned with the greying of 
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our vecer«ins population, Is considering options for future health care 
programs for veterans. The Senate's Office of Technology Astiessment 
(OTA) does very good foresight work. Their primary role Is to identify 
the long-range Implications of new teclinologtes . OTA has produced 
studies on more than 30 topics. In general however, foresight is not 
performed onsistently or comphrenslvely in the over 200 committees and 
subcommittees of the House of Representatives. 

In the administrative branch, some foresight programs are working 

well, but unfortunately many agencies have set up their projections and 
ff 

models based on their own Interests and needs. Consequently, the 
assumpcions of one tfgency very often do not relate to the assuniptions of 
another group and projections are Inconsistent and contradictory. I 
have included a list of agency programs. 

Another worrisome problem Is the tendency to make projections In a 
vacuum, as If an unlimited supply of energy or financial resources would 
be constantly available. Often models fall to Include calculations from 
other sources that are essential In order to see an accurate picture of 
the situation. The different sectors are Interdependent so It Is 
critical that projections anrf analysis cut across jurisdictional 
boundaries: agricultural projections must Incorporate energy, mineral, 
and population projections. Thus, in calling for coordinated efforts 
between agencies through the proposed Council on Global Resources, the 
rnvironment, and Population, H.R.2491 takes a giant step toward making 
effective foresight a reality. 
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Much of thd machinery for foresight is already in place, but a 
coordination of these efforts is needed. Most experts agree that 
projections and trend analysis should remain in the hands of experts in 
specialized fields rather than be shifted to a whole new cadre of 
e!#tts who will monitor the entire picture. However, each projection 
and model must be responsive to other sectors and models. Information 
must be able to be exchanged across agency boundaries. There should be 
more interface with computer models, not for the purpose of building one 
monstrous model, but to allow smaller models to communicate with one 
another, bringing together different pieces of the same puzzle. 

Let me adc^here that as models become increasingly important, they 
need to be made more accountable. Today, modelers and programmers have 
more control than decisionmakers. There needs to be checlcs and 
documentation in English. \ot in some arcane computer language, plus 

methods of peer review. 

H.R.249rs proposed^ Council on Global Resources, the Environment, 
and Population, with its ^.equired biennial report to the Presl&ent on 
projections and analysis of\heir impact on the Nation, will provide a 
focal point for debate from pul»lic, private, and academic sectors and 
will also provoke response from the international community. A podium 
for populatlon/resource/envlronment projections will create an audience 
for additional, outside government follow-up studies, and the focused 
effort should Improve the forecasting techniques as well. Again using 
the Global 2000 example: criticism, challenges and debate still cerfter 
around this report, pointing to the need for tv.iUiatlon of the acjoquacy 
of natural n-sources based on projected population growth rntes. The 
•public attention this sort of national report would undoubtedly engender 
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Is an excellent cpportunlty for public education. AlS( rend 
assessment Is extremely valuable to business and Itidustry, and most 
major firms have ln-*house environmental scannliig programs. So Improved 
government data collection would enhance the private efforts. 

Nowhere Is the need f or Iforeslght more obvious and more crucial 
than with population growth/and its demographic cha&acterlstlcSy 
probably the single most important determinant of the future. Though 
the problems assoclatpa with a worldwide population explosion have 
received considerable attention over the last few decades, the threats 
from unchecked population growth are even norC critical t lay, 
especially for most of the world's poorer countries. * With resource 
scarcities, high Interest rates, and declining trade In the developing 
countries, unbridled population growth Is likely ^.o bankrupt physical 
and economic resources and worsen the already subsistence living of most 
Inhabitants. But 95 percent of the world's population Increases will 
come in these poorer countries, beginning now and continuing until 2050» 

The present-day population problem is in some measure due to la^k 
of foresight. Past Agency for International Development >(AID) programs 
dealt with only one side of the "population equation." The programs 
were geared only to reduce mortality rates and ignored any attempt to 
reduce fertility rates. Consequ'en^tly, as the mortality rates were 
brought dowTi, populations explodcd^fnd high fertility rates wiped out 
hard-won economic gains. Fifty-five developing countries have declared 
that uncontrolled population growth threateifs their economic progress. 

This rtation must look at the long-term and consider what will 
happen if world population Is not stabilized. Projections are that the 
number of people in the world could reach 10 to 12 billion by the middle 
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of, the next century. The monitoring of global demographic information 
is strategically important because economic growth and world peace are 
tied to a stabilized population growth. We need to know which countries 
have population growth projections that signal a coming disaster. 

National population issues have traditionally been outside 
government's realm. There is political resistance to the issues 
surrounding a»»y form of population stabilization. At the same time, 
many Americans who do not see problems at home are able to recognize 
population problems in other countries and expect foreign governments to 
confront their rising fertility rates. The U.S. must also face some 
difficult questions and look closely a| the impact a fast-growing 
population will have on a diminishing respurce base, the availability of 
jobs, atd decreasing non-renewable energy supplies. What are the 
environmental costs of feeding, clothing, housing more people and what 
will be the Impact on the quality of life for all Americans? 

The biggest obstacle foresight must overcome is in attitude. Many 
people do not make decisions based on' what might happen in the future. 
Policymakers are pressed to solve immediate problems even when that 
solution might bring serious problems for the future. Fortunately, 
there are signs that this is changing and that people are becoming more 
willing to sacrifice short-term gains for long-term goals. So let us 
take advantnge of the opportunity and begin to plan and shape a future 
for our children and their children. 
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OOVEWrtENT MODELS IN POPULATION/RESOURCES/ENVIRONMENT * 

Dept. of Commerce i 

ITA - Trade Forecasting Model 
trade forecasting, analysts and aleulatlons 



Oil Market Simulation Model \ 
forecast of world oil pilcos to the yea. 2000 

Petroleum Allocation Model 

forecast of world trade In crude oil before and 
after disruptions In supplies 



nonfuel mlneial availability and supply analysis 
« 

Dept. of State 

DRZ» Inc. - World Oil Model 

energy supply forecasting ^ 

LINK 

Sv9.tero of economic models for OECD and CEMA 
countries Including regional models 

Dept. of Transportation 

Econometric Model U.S. Oceanborne Foreign 
Trade 

trade foreoastlng 
Dept. of Treasury 

World Bank Model 

medium term assessment cf bank policies and * 
financial 'condition 

World Grain Production/Trade Model 
world grain product lon/trade/foed demand 
forecast Ing 

Federal Reserve System 

Multi-Country Model 

policy (simulations and forecasts across countries 



Dept. of Energy 




WOTl World energy model 



Dept. of th9 Interior 

Supply Analysis Model 
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MODELS miCn MAV ilAVE A GLOBAL SCOPE 

Dept. of Energy 

Do^d Rcsourccsi Inc. 
macroeconoislc forccooting 

Evano EconoTolcOi Inc 
macroeconomlc forecasting 

Wharton Economic Porecasting AseocloteB 
nacroeconomlc forecasting 

Dept. of 'the Interior 

Bureau of Reclamation Economic AsGOBSOont 
Model (BREAM) 

populotion, population dlatrlbutloni and 
Income forecaoring 

Bureau of RuclamAtlon Economic ABaeaament 
Modtol (BREAM) 

economlca/populntlon alaulatlon 
Dept. of State 

Coat-Benefit Model , 
.. overseas automation progran 

DRI, Inc. European Macro Models 

economic forecasting of fiscal and monetary 

pollclce 

Dc-pt . of Transportation 

Chase Macroeconomlc Model 
forecaotlng macroeconomlc variables 

Data Resources! Inc. (DRl) - Macroeconomlc Model 
macroeconomlc forccaatlng 

Maritime Contract Impact System 
seafaring labor agreementa 

Dupt. of Treasury 

Balance of Payments Forecasting 

short-term forecasting of U.S. foriMgn trade 

Data Resources Macroeconomlc Model (DRI) 
economic policy 

Data Resources, Inc. (DRI) I'.S. Macro Model 
nonetiiry and fiscal policy, International 
sector and enerjj^ Hector 



Federal Foergency Management Agency 

Mile roeconomlc Model 
forecast Ing 

Federal Reserve System 

Qtiarterly Hconoaetrlc Model 
mac rorconomlc model 



*Mndsey nrant» "Thinking Ahead: Foresight In the Political Procesa,' 
(The Environmental Fund, 1983) 
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fn?^;., tV^; V^f^^ Congressman. I do have some questions 
*K f^'V questions, I should announce to our 

wvl« Ik u House has convened at 10 this morning. And, 

hiSncr ?n Sv!^^\ ^^f^^'^ ^^^^y^ the possibility of 

having to call a temporary recess for the purpose of going to the 
noor to vote. And at this time, as you can see, the light's on and 
you heard the bells. That means that Members must go to the floor 
to vote. . ^ 

Jn^n oft."!^ ^ colleagues if they would be willing to 

^cause I do have some questions. And, I also 
w« S ^^l^ and stay with us, if possi- 

?^ "r^*^® balance of the hearing. Is that possible? 
^JUrJ'^rFu^u "-^ not possible for me to stay with you for the bal- 
ance of the heanngs. I can return for a question penod. 

Ms. Hall. Very good. 

Mr. Edgar. I have a problem at 11 that I must attend to. 
oc^^ Congressman. That will be fine. Now, I 

assume that Congressman Ottinger can return? 

Mr. Ottinger. I will return and join you as long as I can. 

MS. HALL, lhank you very much. And, at this time, we are going 
wilf liH,rn"'P°J^'^ recess for the purpose of voting, after which wi 

[Recess ] continue the hearmg. The committee is in recess. 

• SJf ' The'hearing is going to resume at this time. 

Ihe Chair would like to thank each person for staying with us 
during this time. And hopefully, we wilf not have to leave you too 
many times this morning. * . j . 

^^^J^^^ if^"^^ recessed, we had heard testin^ny from Con- 
gressman Edgar and Congressman Ottinger. And, we were about to 
ask some questions. The first question that I would like to ask, and 
1 certainly would appreciate the opinions or answers from both of 
you. Recently, the White House released some policy position 
papers on popu ation control in some of the underdeveloped coun- 
w u \^ ^^'^ ^^^y that the second draft is some- 

5®"!'" 5^® ^^'^t ^^^^t. However, in my opinion, both 
dratts do the same damage. 

Despite the fact that the United States has not included abortion 
language in legislation to appropriate moneys for such programs in 
other underdeveloped parts of the world since 1973 or 1974. 'there 
seems to be a feeling that a cut should be made in the appropria- 
tion because of the antiabortion feeling. In my opinion, this is a big 
turnaround. And it's really referring to something that is not 
there and has not been'there for at least 10 or 12 years. * 

How do the two of you feel about that? 

Mr Ottinger, The height of stupidity. First of ail, whatever our 
beliefs on abortion may^be. I don't thiftk we ought to be imposing, 
them on people with different points of view, whether it's in this 
country or around the world. But, to terminate all population 
areas, all population control efforts to Third World countries be- 
cause of pohcies with respect to abortion that they may have adopt- 
ed is just the most counterproductive kind of thing. 
ti35^w^°m''® to see is those problems not addressed in 

in«i . i .^'^"n^'es. You re gomg to see overpopulation and 
hungei and starvation, and people crowding in the cities. Can't 
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support them, misery. It's out of those kind of conditions tKat Com- 
munists 'come in and give the false- promise of improymg thmgs. 
And, people who have no other alternative will turn to it. And, the 
administration will want to send troops to control the Communist 
influence in those countries. ... -^^n,. 

So, we will have a militaristic policy. Furthermore, historically, 
wars have grown out of the kinds of inequity that I ve just de- 
scribed People can't," under their existing regimes, find an ade- 
quate way of life; they will do anything, including strike out m 
arms, to try and be able to survive. ^ . , ^ a j 

You get population control in the most brutal form. And untortu- 
nately, it's too often taking place in the world by having people kill 
each other, rather than by sensible population control measures, 

^^L, I think it is just— as I said, just the height of stupidity to cut 
off family planning efforts because of differences in ideology with 
respect to abortion. 
Ms. Hall. Thank you. 

Mr. Edgar. I would just like to respond and support -the com- 
ments that Dick has made. It occurs to me that we ye seen a shitt, 
over the last SVa years, that has been a negative shift relating to 
the question of population. I think there are an awful lot of inter- 
national population issues that don't relate to abortion. I m atraid 
that the question of abortion has risen to the top of the list and 
impacts on the dollar amounte and on the funding requests and on 
the attitude toward population information, as well as tamiiy plan- 
ning services and other services that can be provided on an inter- 
national basis. .- , . , r r 11 ^ 4U- I *1 

I think it's, as Dick has said, the height of folly to think that 
somehow the world in which we live can be powered only by the 
issue of abortion and not by some reasonable, rational thinking as 
it relates to population, population control, population impact on 
resources and society, and still respecting the cultura and social 
uniquenesses of each of the countries involved. I think our btate 
Department, our Defense Department, and our external agencies 
that deal with external policy ought to have a balanced a«ld rea- 
soned approach, and not necessarily what I consider a fanatical ap- 
proach based solely on an intiabortion stance. 

Ms. Hall. Very good. I certainly do appreciate that. 

I also would like to get the opinion of both of you on another 
aspect of the policy position. In past years, it s nriy understandmg 
that we've had strong bipartisan support. We ve had persons from 
both sidec of the aisle working together to do such drafts, or to do 
positions in both the House and Senate until this year. And ol-^ 
course, now, we Just have the White House doing what normally 
has been done by the Congress on a bipartisan basis for a number 

^ of* V6&rs 

In your opinion, what is the reason for the sudden change? 

Mr Edgar. I would say it's an election year, and I think the ad- 
ministration is pushing its political agenda. I don t think there s 
any other answer to the question. * i • „ „io„o 

Mr OrriNGKR. I think there s a radicalization that s taking place 
with the advent of Reagan with respect to these policies. It doesn t 
represent the Republican attitude properly. I think there are a 
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very large proportion of the Republicans in the House that are 
really concerned about these issues. Republicans, like former Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller in New York, that have been at the forefront of 
pushing enlightenment with respect to population. The achieve- 
ments that have been under Republican aministrations with re- 
spect to world population control have been remarkable. It was 
under Nixon and Ford and our assistance to India that India has 
very largely gotten control of its population. It was c om"" ion of 
education on family planning, going out through the villages and 
getting teams to be able to do that. 

India, for the first time, is able to feed itself. A combination of its 
population measures and the Green Revolution, in which we 
helped them become self-sufficient agriculturalists. So, it seems to 
me that s the kind of effort that's needed. I think there still is bi- 
partisan support for that kind of effort. 

Indeed, in my area in my congressional district, I find a large 
number of Republicans who are just horrified at what Reagan is 
doing with respect to the arms race, with respect to population, 
with respect to th^ environment. 

Ms. Hall. In my opinion, effective family planning is probably 
the best way to control the population. And, it certainly would alle- 
viate the problem of abortion. Yet, the administration recommend- 
ed a $100 million cut from the appropriation of the money that's to 
be used by the underdeveloped countries for family planning. 

Do you believe that this money can be restored in the Congress? 

Mr. Edgar. Well, I would urge that it be restored, and simply 
say that, again, the confusion of the terms "abortion'' and "family 
planning services'' is a problem, because it gets all mixed up in 
policy directions. And, you have whole advocacy groups, I think, 
going out and supporting fiscal reductions in appropriations that 
are inappropriate. Family planning services, as you have suggested, 
have been very important, and ought to be fully funded. And, we 
ought to work where we can to encourage their funding. 

And, if we're going to be about a process of foresight, clearly, the 
whole issue of family planning is at the center of that foresighting. 

Mr. Ottinoer. It saves money. I mean, it's pennywise and pound 
foolish not to appropriate money and then have to, whether it's ap- 
propriate money for alleviating starvation in these countries or ap- 
propriating military funds to control the disruptions that take 
place as a consequence, costs far more. So that, it's an economically 
conservative investment. 

Ms, Hall. OK, very good. The Chair would like to thank Con- 
gressman Ottinger and Congressman Edgar for the participation 
this morning. And, I would like to invite you to come up and join 
me and sit with me as long as you can stay ^his morning. Thank 
you so very much. 

Our next panel will consist of two very outstanding persons who 
certainly have been able to get a lot of experience and a lot of 
knf)wledge on the topic that we are going to discuss today. We 
would like to welcome Mr, Louis Kincannon, Deputy Director, 
Bureau of tlie Census; and Col, James Edgar, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

And. at this time, it's our pleasure to present Colonel Edgar. 
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STATEMENT OF VOL. JAMES EDGAR, ORGANIZATION OF THE 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ' 

Coloiiel Edgar. Madam Chairwoman, it's a pleasure to be here 
this morning. I am Col. Jim Edgar, and I am from the Plans and 
Policy Directorate, the Organization of Joint Chiefs of Staff. And 
my job, as I understand it, is to talk a little bit about a project 
which we have going on having to do with development of a system 
called Forecasts. ^ 

Given the lead time necessary. to develop a major weapon system 
from research to fielding it in operational units, and given the 
length of the serviceable life of such systems as ships, aircraft, and 
tanks once they are procured, it's apparent that today's decisions 
on what to develop and procure need to be informed by consider- 
ation of the future. 

Forecasts is a computer-based system which is bemg developed to 
help the Joint Chiefs of Staff in thinking about the world we will 
face 20 or 30 years from now. It is designed to focus on nonmiiitary 
aspects of the world auch as population, human and natural re- 
sources, and the functioning of the economy. We believe that it will 
be useful in considering how the United States will be connected to 
the rest of the worldrwhat our interests might be, where conflict is 
likely to originate, and to what, extent our capabilities will depend 
on external sources of ener^, mirierals, or manufactures. 

However, the us€ of Forecasts reeds to be kept in perspective. 
^ We do not expect it to predict the future in the sense of saying this 
^ is the way it will be. Rathor, wc expect it to be heuristic, helping to 
suggest the range of possible shapes the future may assume. We 
also need to keep in mind that Forecasts is a tool for examining 
only ona part of the relevant future. It is not meant to handle such 
subjects as armed conflict, arms i^ces, or the development of tech- 
nology. 

The Forecasts system itself centers around three subsystems: a 
data base, a statistical package, and a simulation model. These are 
embedded in programs for interacting with the user, operating the 
system, and presenting the results. 

The data base consists of country-specific information on over 
130 countries. Each is described in terms of such characteristics as 
demographic structure, natural resources, production and consump- 
tion of commodities, and distribution of goods and services. There 
are over a thousand indicators for each country, most of theni con- 
sisting of a time series of values for that indicator for each year 
from 1960 through 1980. There is also a data base management 
system which enables the data to be queried and updated. 

The second portion of the system, the statistical package, will 
* serve several functions. That most apparent to the user will be to 
fit curves to particular time series of data and project trends into 
the future. These trends, however, become suspect after a limited 
number of years because they do not take into account the effect of 
one variable upon another. 

For longer range projections — out to 30 years- -therefore, the 
third portion of Forecasts provides the capability to simulate the 
interplay between variables over time. Because of computer size re- 
strictions, this simulation is conducted in terms of no more than 25 
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entities— either countries or regions. Each one is carried through a 
series of steps or submodels to simulate 1 year of interaction be- 
.tween the variables and the regions being modeled. The cycle is 
then repeated 29 more times, with values comp ^d in each iter- 
ation used to initiate the following one. 

A number of the variables in the model, such as the allocation of 
domestic investment, represent the result of private or public 
policy choices. These variables are identified as scenario variables 
and the user determines what th. value in a given run will be. 
The assumptions which they reflect .^re thus not hidden inside the 
model but are quite visible and subject to scrutiny, analysis, and 
modification. 

The Forecasts system is still being developed and tested and is 
scheduled for delivery at the end of this calendar year. We antici- 
pate that it will provide a highly useful tool in our efforts to bring 
longer range considerations to bear upon today's decisions. 

That completes my remarks. 

Ms. Hall. Thank you. Colonel. 

Mr^ Kincannon, please. 

STATEMENT OF LOUIS KINCANNON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR. BUREAU 

OFTli . CENSUS 

Mr. Kincannon. I thank the distinguished chairwoman, the 
Honorable Katie Hall, for inviting me here this morning to de- 
scribe the population projection activities at the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Since you already have my written testimony which, with your 
permission, I would like to submit for the record, today I will brief- 
ly summarize that testimony. 

The Census Bureau's primary respon«?ibility is the collection, tab- 
ulation, analysis, and distribution of data for use by the Congress, 
other Government agencies, the private sector, and the general 
public. Because the Census Bureau does not formulate public 
g)licy, this testimony does not address the policy implications of 
H.R. 2491. Instead, as the subcommittee requested, I will describe 
the Census Bureau's existing population projection activities, our 
role in interagency projections work, and some of the purposes for 
which the Census Bureau projections are utilized. 

The Census Bureau is already performing a number of task£ that 
are assigned in this bill to the proposed interagency council. Let 
me begin with a review of the Bureau's current population projec- 
tion work for the U.S. population. Later. I will discuss our work in 
the international area. 

The Census Bureau has been making national population projec- 
tions since the Second World War. and State-level projections since 
the late 1950 s. Our most recent national projections were released 
in May. These show what the future population by age. sex. and 
race would be. given various assumptions about fertility, mortality, 
and immigraton trends. 

The Census Bureau makes projections of other population char- 
acteristics as well, such as the population of States, the number of 
{>ersons in housing units, and the number of households of families. 
As you can see. the Census Bureau is now responsible for the pro- 
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duction of a variety of dopiestic population projections. We do not, 
however, perform our duties in a vacuum. 

The Bureau's own proje/ction activities rely on the cooperation we 
receive from three Fed^al agencies that provide us with essential 
demographic statistics. These are the National Center for Health 
Statistics, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and the ' 
Social Security Administration. - r l • 

There is a deepening awareness within Government of the im- 
portance of population trends to economic and social planning. For 
instance, a growing number of Federal agencies use the Census Bu- 
reau's projections to help meet their particular program needs. 
Chart 1 shows the relationship between our work and that of other 
groups involved in U.S. population projections. 

The users of Bureau projections span a broad spectrum. Two Fed- 
eral agencies producing projections with whom we often interact 
are the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on projections on the size of the 
labpr force; and the National Center for Education Statistics, on 
future school enrollment. 

At the suhnational level the Census Bureau exchanges intorma- 
tion and discusses methodological, issues with the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. * *y *u 
In addition to our regular interagency Federal contacts, the 
Census Bureau initiated several years ago a Federal-State Coopera- 
tive Program for Population Projections to facilitate the flow of 
both technical and descriptive information between the States and 
the Federal Government. 

The Census Bureau's domestic projections are also an integral 
part of recent specific projects, such as the 1981 White House Con- 
ference on the Aging, the 1982 National Commission on Social Se- 
curity Reform, the 1982 United Nations World Assembly on Aging, 
and the 1984 Report on Aging America to the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging. . , ^, rr . . i 

The Census Bureau has also made a considerable ettort to make 
its projections accessible to the general public through press re- 
leases, the Bureau's Monthly Product Announcement, and its 
Annual Catalog of Publications. 

Beginning in just o days, projections and related data trom the 
international data base will be accessible in summary form on 
CRNDATA.^his is an electronic mail distribution system run by 
DIALOG, wh'ch is one of the Nation's most widely available elec- 
tronic mail networks. In addition, our population experts anrwer 
many telephone inquiries and letters, and regularly provide train- 
ing courses for users with a multitude of backgrounds. 

Let me turn for a few moments to our international activities. 
The Census Bureau's international programs focus on the descrip- 
tion and analysis of trends in worldwide population characteristics. 
Thesi' programs aro responsible for many global population projec- 
tions. The President's li)8.") budget included a request for funds to 
expand these activities because of their importance to public policy- 
making. , I, J r 

Our international activities include such specific tasks called tor 
in H.R. 24!)1 as compiling information on the current and forseea- 
ble trends in global population; preparing and revising projections 
and analyses of short-term and long-term international trends in 
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population; providing the President, executive agencies, and the 
Congress with accurate and timely analyses of current and project- 
ed trends in world population; and making available to State and 
local governments and the public such advice and information as 
may be useful to planning for changed population characteristics. 

Since the early 1950's, the Census Bureau has responded to the 
recognized need by Congress and the Federal agencies for high- 
quality information on the demographic characteristics of foreign 
populations. During this period, we have collected, evaluated, ana- 
lyzed and disseminated information about population dynamics, 
trends and programs of foreign populations. 

The Census Bureau's Center for International Research prepares 
numerous reports on the population characteristics of selected re- 
gions and countries, as well as for the world as a whole. A major 
publicatio^, thelVorld Population Repoft, presents demographic es- 
timatesa/ld projections for every country and region of the world. 

In a*lition to published reports, the Center responds to numer- 
ous requests for intemational^ata, and provides consultations to 
use!^fft)n the quality of specific data, the methodology used for ad- 
justing data, and the general population situation in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Major users of these data and consultative services include the 
Department of State, the Agency for International Development, 
•the Department of Agriculture, other elements >yithin the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the national security agencies. 

Virtually every other Federal agency also ujpes the data and serv- 
ices we provide. Outside the Federal Government, users include 
State and local governments, international agencies, universities, 
and research institutions. In the private sector, international popu- 
lation statistics provided by the Census Bureau are used for devel- 
oping foreign markets, investments, tourism, and the like. 

A few years ago, the Census Bureau began to develop a comput- 
erized central repository of demographic, social and economic data 
for all the world s countries. The development of what we call our 
international data base was made in consultation with other Feder- 
al agencies who are major users and financial supporters of the Bu- 
reau s international data activities. Federal agencies can access 
this information on line through terminals. 

The international data base is also now linked with the statisti- 
cal analysis system, or SAS, which provides users with the capabil- 
ity to perform statistic analyses and to prepare graphs. Non-Feder- 
al users can access the data base by requesting machine readable 
files such as magnetic tape, or printed reports or computer print- 
outs. 

Much of the international information provided by the Bureau is 
-also disseminated to business. State and local governments and 
other users through intermediaries. 

The international data base is funded primarily through reim- 
burseable contracts with other Federal agencies. A limited amount 
of funding for this activity was first provided by Congress in fiscal 
year 1I)S4. This was only |lOO,000. The President's 1985 budget pro- 
posal included an additional $1.8 million for the international data 
base. This sum was deleted in its entirety by the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. Senate action on the 1985 budget request restored 
$294,000 of that sum. 

The purpose of the administration's request for direct congres- 
sional funding of the international data base is to make sure that 
the data base is more comprehensive in subject matter and country 
coverage. The current situation, in which the vast majority of 
funds are provided by reimburseable contracts with other agencies, 
results in a concentration of data development efforts on fewer 
p )pulation characteristics, or fewer countries. 

The past and current work of the Census Bureau with regard to 
Compiling, analyzing and projecting population characteristics al- 
ready provides the capability to make an important contribution to 
meeting^ the needs for demographic information described in this 
bill. The Census Bureau always stands ready to provide its infor- 
mation to Congress, the executive branch, and the public. 

I appreciate the oppwtunity to describe our activities in this 
area. I look forward to yhur questions*^ I have asked, for that pur- 
pose, if Dr. Gregory Spenctr on my left and Dr. Samuel Baum on 
his left join me. Dr. Spencer directs our domestic projection activi- 
ties, and Dr. Baum is in charge of our Center for International Re- 
search. ^ 

Thank you very much. 

[The statement of Mr. Kincannon follows:] 
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I thank the distinguished Chalrwomant the Honorable Katie Hal1« for Inviting me 
here this morning to 'describe the population projection activities at the Bureau 
of the Census* 

The Census Bureau's primary responsibility Is the collection, tabulation, analysis, 
and distribution of data for use by Congress, other government agencies, the pri- 
vate sector and the general public. Because the Census Bureau does not formulate 
public policy, this testimony does not address the policy Implications of H.R. 
2491. Instead, as the subcommittee requested, I will describe the Census Bureau's 
existing population projection activities, our role in interagency projections 
work, and some of the purposes which the Census Bureau's projections are 
utilized. 

The Bureau Is already performing a number of the tasks which are assigned In 
this bi11 to the proposed interagency council. Let us start then with a review of 
the Bureau's current population projection work for the United States population. 
Later I w111 discuss our work in the International area. 

Domestic Projection Activities 

The tensus Bureau has been making National population projections since World 
War II, and state»levei ^projections since the late 19S0*s. Our most recent 
National projections were released In Hay (Attachment 1). These show what the 
future population by age. sex, and race would be given various assumptions 
about fertility, mortality, and Immigration trends. Examples of these data are 
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Shown In Figures I through 5. Detailed Information from 30 alternative projection 
series is available for every year until 2080. One particular virtue of these 
projections Is that analysts and policy-makers can Investigate the likely range In 
the future size of their target population by examination of the alternative pro- 
jectlon series. Such persons would then have a good knowledge of the range of 
eventualities for which they should be prepared. 

Both the Census Bureau and other Federal agencies, use tKese national projections 
* as control totals In the creation of projections of other population characteristics. 
The Bureau's additional projections Include: " ^ 

1) The population of states (examples are shown In Figure 6 an;! Attachment 2); 

2) The number of persons and housing units; 

3) The number of households and famine's; 

4) The distribution of Income by typ? of household; and 

5] The distribution of the population by level of educational attainment. 

As you can see, the Bureau of the Census Is presently responsible' for the produc- 
tion of a variety of domestic population projections. We do not, however, perform 
our duties in a vacuum. Chart I shows the relationship between our work and that of 
Other groups Involved In U.S. population projections. 

The Bureau's own projection activities rely on the cooperation we receive from 
three Federal agencies which provide us with essential demographic statistics 
(Chart 1). These are the National Center for Health Statistics, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and the Social Security* Administration. They supply us 
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fertility* mortality, and Ifflmlgratlon. Our specialists then evaluate and analyze 
these data In order to construct reasonable future scenario^. 

The users of the Bureau projections span a broad spectrum (Chart I). Two Federal 
agencies producing projections with n^ch we often Interact are the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the National Center for Education Statistics. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics projects the size of the labor force and future etnployinent by 
type of occupation. They use our national projections as control totals. A similar 
procedure is used by the National Center for Education Statistics for Its projections 
of future school enrollment. Both agencies are continually Informed about the 
Bureau*s projection activities and are provided with the statistics well In advance 
of publication. 

At the sub-national level the Census Bureau maintains a cloie working relationship 
with the Bureau of Economic Analysis, where some economic projections are made. We 
routinely excha^'nge Information and discuss methodological Issues with them. 

In addition to our regular Interagency contacts Just detailed, the Census Bureau 
Initiated several years ago the development of a Federal-State Cooperative Program 
for Population Projections. Each state and the Bureau has a representative on 
this group. This committee has greatly facilitated the flow of both technical 
and descriptive Information between the State and Federal sectors. Through news- 
letters, memoranda, and an annual meeting, the members discuss methodological 
Issues, data availability and other Issues of mutual concern. 
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There Is a deepening awareness within government of the Importance of population 
trends to social planning. For Instance, a growing nun^er of Federal agencies 
use the Census Bureau's projections to help meet their particular programmatic 
needs. This Is exemplified by the following list of agencies for which we 
recently have fulfilled special requests: Veteran's Administration, Office of 
Technology Assessment, Army Research Institute, Tennessee Valley ^uthorlty, 
Argonne\iational Laboratory, Internal Revenue Service. Department of the Nay^ 
National Center for HS^Mh Services Research, Federal Reserve Systeni, PuMIc 
Health Service, Housing and Urban Development, Congressional Budget Office, 
Office of Management and Budget, Office cf Personnel Management, Economic 
Development Administration, Health Care Financing Administration, Congressional 
Research Service, and the AdmVnlstr&tlpn on Aging. However, there seems to be 
little coordination among these users of our projections. 

The Census Bureau's domestic projections are also an Integral part of recent 
specific Federal projects such as the 1981 White House Conference on the Aging, 
the 1982 National Commission on Social Security Refonn, the 1982 United Nations 
world Assembly on Aging, and the 1984 Report on Aging America to the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging. 

I will conclude this portion of iny presentation with a description of the public 
accessibility to the Census Bureau's domestic population projections. I feel the 
Bureau has made a considerable effort to make these data available. The publication 
of each Is announced through press releases, the Bureau's Monthly Product Announce- 
ment, and Its Annual Catalog of Publications . All are provided In published 
form through the Government Printing Office, the Bureau's 52 State Data Centers 
and 12 regional offices, and the Bureau Itself. Each report contains an 
extensive explanation, analysis, and evaluation of the projections. 
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Beginning In Just 5 days, projections' also will be accessible In summary form on 
CENDATA. an electronic mall distribution system run by DIALOG, which Is one of 
the nation's most widely available electronic mail networks* A very large amount 



of Information from the national projections Is also available on a computer 
tape or paper copy for those who require more detailed analysis. 

In addition to answering many telephone Inquiries and letters. Census Bureau 
projection experts regularly provide training courses for users with a multitude 

of backgrounds on the best way to satisfy their particular needs, 

I. 

International Projection Activities 

The Census Bureau's International programs focus on the description and analysis 
of trends In world-wide population charactei istlcs. These programs are respon- 
sible for maryr global population projections. The 1985 budget submitted by 
President Reagan Included a request for funds to expand these activities because 
of their Importance to public policymaking. 

The Bureau's International activities Include such specific tasks called 
for In H.R. 2491 as: 

—compiling Information on the current and forseeable trends In global 

population characteristics (Figure 7); 
--preparing and revising projections and analyses of short-tern and long-term 

international trends In population characteristics; 
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..providing the President, executive agencies, and the Congress -1th accurate 

and timely analyses of current and projected trends In world population 

characteristics; and 
.making available to state and local governments and the pu.Hc such advice 

and information as may be useful to planning for changed population characterls. 

tics. 

• 

since the early l950's. the Census Bureau has responded to the recognized need 
' by Congress and the agencies for timely, high-quality information on the demo- 
graphic, social, and econonic characteristics of foreign populations. During 
this period, the Bureau staff has collected, evaluated, adjusted, analyzed, 
stored, and d^^ssemlnated Information about population dynamics, population trends 
and programs of foreign populations, and related social and economic statistics. 

m the early part of this period, these efforts ccncentrated on selected countries 
of the greatest Interest to our national security. During the past 15 years, these 
efforts were extended to all countries of the world, with particular emphasis on 
developing countries (see Figure 8). 

T^e Census Bureau's Center for International Research (CIR) prepares numerous 
reports on the population characteristics of selected regions and countries, 
as wen as for the world as a whole (see Figure 9). These reports Include 
short-tenn and long-term population projections. (See Attachment 3 for a list 
of some recent r^orts). A major publication, which was prepared every 2 years 
until 1983. is the wnrid Po pulation Report . Tills study, now to be published 
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annually, presents basic* deitiogpaphtc estimates and short-term projections for 
•^ery country and region of the world (See Attachment 4 and Figure 10). 

In addition to published reports, CIR responds to numerous requests for Inter- 
national data, and provides Consultation to users on the equality of specific 
data, the methodology used for adjusting data, and the' general population 
situation In foreign countries, | 

Major users of these data and consultative services Include' the Department 

of State, the Agency for International Development, the Department of Agriculture, 

other elements within the Department of Commerce, and the national security agencies. 

Virtually every other federal agency also uses the data 2snd services we provide. 
Outside the Federal government, users Include state and local governmer.ts. 
International agencies, universities, and research Institutions. In the private 
sector. International population statistics provided by the Census Bureau are 
used for developing foreign markets. Investments, tourism, and the like. 

A fe» years ago the Census Bureau recognized the need for a more efficient 
means of storing, retrieving quickly, and analyzing International statistical 
data. Therefore we began to develop a computerized central repository of demo- 
graphic, social, and economic data for all the world's countries. This decision 
to develop the -International Data Base" (IDS) was made In consultation with 
other Federal agencies who are major users and financial supporters of the Bureau's 
International data activities. 
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The information In the lOB Is maintained on a Department of Conmerce computer 
,n Springfield, Virginia. Federal agencies can access this Information on-line 
through dial-up tennlnals. The lOB Is now linked up -1th SAS. the Statistical 
Analysis System, providing users with the capability to perfom statistical 
analysis and prepare graphS (see Attachment 6). 

Non-federal users can access the lOB by requesting nachlne-readable files (magnetic 
tape), printed reports, and computer printouts. Both federal and non-federal V 
users frequently access the International data set by phone requests to the staff 
of CIR. 

Hu'ch of the international Information conpHed by the Bureau Is disseminated 
' to business, local and state governr«nts. and other users through Intermediaries 
such as the Office of Trade and Industry Infonnatlon and the District Offices of 
the International Trade Administration, the Overseas Private Invest^nt Corporation, 
the Trade and Economic Information Division of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Population Reference Bureau, and the publication. Tntfrnational Demoqraphlcs . 

selected data from the IDB soon will be available on-line to all users on the 
OIALOG system as part of the Census Bureau's CENDATA project. We expect that 

other private vendors will purchase the IDB's machine readable files from the 

census Bureau and make them available on-line to the private sector and other 

non*federal users. 

'ihe International Data Base (see Attachment 6) Is funded primarily by reimbursable 
contracts with other Federal agencies. A 11r.1ted amount of funding for this 
activity was first provided by Congress In the FY 1984 Federal budget (SIOO.OOO). 
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The Administration's FY 1985 budget proposal Included an additional 1.3 million 
dollars for the IDB which was deleted by the House of Representatives. However, 
Senate action on the FY 1985 budget request restored an additional $294,000 
for the IDB. 

The purpose of the Administration's request for direct Congressional funding 
of the IDS Is to make the data base more comprehensive In subject-matter and 
country coverage. The current situation, in which the vast majority of funds 
are provided by reimbursable contracts with other Federal agencies, results 
in a concentration of data development efforts on fewer population charac- 
teristics, or on a smaller number of countries. Other population characteristics 
and other countries are covered, but less comprehensively. 

Conclusion • 

The past and current work of the Census Bureau with regard to compiling, analyzing, 
and projecting population characteristics already provides the capability to 
make an Important contribution to meeting the need^ for demographic information 
described In this bill. The Census Bureau always stands ready to provide Its 
information to the Congress, the Executive Branch, and the public. 
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FIGURE I 

ESTIMATES AND PROJECTIONS OF THE TOTAL AND 
POPULATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: 1950 TO 
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PROJECTIONS OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY AGE AND SEX: 1982 
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projectio:js of the population of the united states 
by age and sex; -2000 
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FIGURE 4 

ESTIMATES AND PROJECTIONS OF THE POPULATION 
AGED 18 TO 21: 1950 TO 2050 
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FIGURES 

ESTIMATES AND PROJECTIONS OF THE RATIO OF 
WORKING AGE TO ELDERLY' POPULATION : 1950 TO 2050 
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WORLD P0PUIAT10N GROWTH ANNUAL GROWTH RATE AND 
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FIGURE 9 

POPUIATON GRO^yTH RATES FOR THE WORLD'S FIFTY 
LVIGEST COUVIRES: 1972-73 AND 1982-83 
Ptretnt 1982-83 
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Ms. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Kincannon. 

Mr Kmcannon, you mentioned that the Census Bureau has pro- 
jected population growth since the end of World War II. What Yac- 
tors do you consider when making your projections, and how accu- 
rate have your projections been? 

Mr. Kincannon. Well, we consider factors such as anticipated or 
projected birth rates, mortality rates, what we know about immi- 
gration, and so on. The accuracy of these, like other projections, is 
a function of the soundness of their assumption. In many cases, 
they ve been highly accurate. However, when very important trend 
changes have occurred, sometimes we miss it. Our projections 
missed the baby boom, for example. And, that was a fairly bad 
score. ^ 

Ms. Hall. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Edgar, I would like to ask a question of you. In your line 
ot work, many times, you can project needed weapons systems as 
tar as ^0 or 25 years in advance, perhaps further. Obviously, in 
doing so, you consider things like population growth, population 
centers, and other similar factors. Is the data that you are able to 
collect and use in making your projections available to other agen- 
cies of the Government and to the public? 

Colonel Edgar. The project I have described to you is something 
that we re doing, it s under way now, and we don^t have the Fore- 
casts system yet. Our intention is, once we have this, yes, it willfbe 
available to any other portions of the Government that wish to use 
It. Our intention all along has been to keep it unclassified and 
available, partly for selfish reasons. We want to find out how good 
it is. And, I think we can do that best by letting other people take 
a look at it to see whether they think it's useful for their purposes 

A /r • ^ ^® ^^^^ own judgment. 

Ms. Hall. Thank you. Colonel. At this time, I would like to 
panel oPPO^tunity to Mr. Ottinger to ask questions of our 

Mr. Ottinger. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Mr. Kincannon, on page 4 of your testimony, you say there is a 
growing number of Federal agencies that use the Bureau's projec- 
tions for their particular programmatic needs. And then, you cite 
some examples. You say, however, there seems to be little coordina- 
that?^"^°"^ the users of these projections. What do you mean by 

Mr. Kincannon. Well, each agency that sees its own need for 
population projections in terms of its program makes a bilateral de- 
cision to use Census Bureau statistics, and not necessarily in rela- 
tion to other program needs or the interaction of one Federal pro- 
gram with another. ^ 

Mr. Spencer. Several years ago, we had the Federal statistical 
coordinating group at 0MB that was supposed to help perform this 
function. As you know, that was largely disbanded a year or so ago. 

Mr. OrriNGER. Do you make projections of things like housing 
needs or health care needs? 

Mr. Kincannon. No. we don't make projection of needs. We do 
project population, we project housing units, project household 
numbers. And, those could be related together with other kinds of 
assumptions, to draw conclusions about needs. 
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Mr. Ottinoer. Do you work with the agencies in making that 
kind of needs projection? i . ..u 

Mr. KiNCANNON. We certainly work with them on explaimng the 
nature and accuracy and usefulness of our numbers, and what they 
mean. We don't advise the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment on what our opinion is about housing need6, or HHS 
about our opinion orj emerging health needs. We try to count 
things, to estimate things, and to provide them with factual data 

the best we can. , , , ..u- 

The Office of Technology Assessment also plays a role m this, as 
to our advice and input and facts. * , , ^ 

Mr. Ottinger. Do you work with the committees and the sub- 
committees of Congress, since there is a housing bill or hospital 
construction bill? Are the committees of Congress likely to come to 
you to fit demographic data into population projections? 

Mr. KiNCANNON. Yes, sir. Quite often, we are called upon as 
technical witnesses, in a sense, before oversight or authorizing com- 
mittees other than our own, in order to provide a factual back- 
ground for understanding proposed legislation or the administra- 
tion or carrying out of existing laws. 

There is no systematic means for doing this at the present time. 
Or, seeing to it that the Office of Management and Budget, for ex- 
ample, is- receiving it on the same assumptions with respect to pop- 
ulation in relation to housing and population in relation to health 
as the other services of the Government are. Certainly, we dOn t 
provide any such mechanism ourselves. There is a sense in which 
the Office of Management and Budget is a large coordinating func- 
tion itself. But, I don't know to what extent systematic efforts are 
made within that agency to ensure consistent use of population 

^^f^ouid^expect there would be attention to that, because of the 
analagous attention put upon consistent economic assumptions. 
But. I don't know that for a fact. " 

Mr Ottinger. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Hall. Certainly. We would like to thank our panelists for 
coming this morning. Thank you both so very much. , 

Our next panelists will consist of four persons, Ms. Rhea Oohen 
of Zero Population Growth; Mr. Arnold Torres, League of United 
Latin American Citizens; Dr. Rupert Cutler of the Environmental 
Fund; and Dr. Russell Peterson of the National Audubon Society. 

Please come forward. , 

I understand that one panelist will join us later. At this time, it s 
my pleasure to present to you Ms. Rhea Cohen of Zero Population 
Growth. 

ST.VTEMKNT OF RHKA COHEN, ZERO POPULATION GROWTH 
Ms. Cohen. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I am very pleased to 

be here today. u u- - 

Zero Population Growth is a national nonprofit membership or- 
ganization founded 16 years ago. Our objective is to educate people 
and governments about the need to stabilize population in the 
United States and worldwide as a requisite for all human beings to 
attain a decent quality of life. Stabilization, by the way, is the at- 
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teinment of a balance In which births plus immigration equal 
deaths plus emigration. • 

A T^^u^} f widespread myth in this Nation that, somehow, we are 
detached from the world population crisis, and that population 
pressures are minimal or nonexistent in the United States. After 
all, our 237 million citizens account for only about 6 percent of the 
world s population. Global population grows by 1.7 percent, while 
the rate of natural increase in the United States is only 0.7 per- 
cent. ^ 

However adding legal and illegal immigration estimates, the 
rMi annual U.S. growth rate becomes 1 percent or more. We are 
ofie ot the fastest growing industrial nations in the world. And, by' 
tar the major polluter, the msyor consumer of world resources. 
Americans consume one-third of the world's annual output of pe- 
troleum and metals. That amounts to about 20 metric tons per 
P^rni?"' r^" °^ which, by the way, ends up as solid waste. 

The demographic impact of adding 2V2 million Americans each 
year is dramatically magnified in other countries. America's own 
limited resources are directly and dramatically affected by our pop- 
ulation growth and change. Based upon sustainable levels at exist- 
ing standards of iving, there are many signs that this Nation is 
alrejidy overpppulated. The strains of population growth are in- 
civ singly visible everyv/here: In the water short sprawl of Los An- 
geles and Phoenix, in tlie overdevelopment of the Chesapeake Bay 
shoreline, in the dieback oi' Eastern forests and the eutrophication 
ot New England lakes due to acid rain. Every year, 1 million acres 
ot prime U.S. farmland are permanently converted to residential 
and commercial use. Human competition for water and habitat en- 
dangers an increasing number of wildlife species native to the Flor- 
ida Everglades. Water needs in the Southwest are so intense that 
even the mighty Colorado River is subdued to a trickle when it fi- 
nally reaches the Gulf of California. 

We expect to See more signs of severe overload in our cities, our 
open spaces and the already stressed social, economic, and political 
institutions for the next several decades, as well. The United States 
will face global circumstances never before encountered. Finally, 
adopting a national population policy with foresight capability 
could help prepare us to deal with the trends that are already ap- 
parent. 

If the future is predictable, it is al$o plannable, preventable, 
changeable. Our Nation urgently needs to develop the capability to 
effectively forecast and respond to short- and long-term trends in 
ihe relationships ar. ng population resources and environment. 
The legislation we are discussing this moi^ning would enable us to 
react earlier, either to adjust negative trends before they become 
grim reality, or to understand the forces that could enhance our 
well-being. 

This legislation would authorize the United States to determine 
the level of population that can be sustained at a high standard of 
living consistent with the conservation of natural resources and 
protection of the environment without causing major social or eco- 
nomic dislocations in our country. In other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would evaluate our Nation's carrying capacity. It would 
take into consideration the domestic and international expectations 
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that must be met by U.S. resources and programs, and it would 
propose legislation to set humane population programs and goals 
within which those expectations could be realized. 

Also, the executive hranch is to promote voluntary family plan- 
ning as a meahs of helping the United States bring about popula- 
tion stabilization, and to encourage other nations to adopt similar 

^°The foresight capability element is a crucial, logical tool in this 
process. The council would evaluate the demographic effects and 
impacts on State and local delivery systems. It would coordinate 
data collection by Federal agencies, make recommendations ot 
levels at which to stabilize the Nation's population, by examining 
the lifestyle effects and options that each numerical level might 
imply. In other words, it would provide scenarios so that we, in a 
public forum, could debate and decide what are our options and 
what are our choices. Do we choose one scenario or another? 

Ten years ago, at the World Population Conference in 1974, the 
United States joined 134 other countries in endorsing the confer- 
ence statement that recommended that every country establish a 
population policy. In that same year, the then Governor of Califor- 
nia, Ronald Reagan, stated "our country has a special obligation to 
work toward stabilization of our population so as to credibly lead 
other parts of the world toward population stabilization. 

We see today, the population increase is so great a threat that 
there is no other threat to human life except nuclear war that de- 
serves as much attention. By the year 2000, the population equiva- 
lent of China and all of Latin America will be added to the world, 
with 95 percent of that increase located in the developing coun- 
tries. Almost 40 percent of the people in the Third AYorld coday are 
under 15 years of age. Those children place a Herculean burden on 
their governments. Staggering population growth overtakes what- 
ever productivity gains developing nations can m^ke in providing 
the basic necessities of food, education, and employment for its citi- 
zens so <hat economic advancement is thwarted. , . ^ . 

The United States has strategic and mternationii' trade interests 
to protect, as well as humanitarian and world peace objectives. We 
need to be aware that over population is both a direct cause and a 
contributing factor in developing nations' underemployment, eco- 
nomic decline, degradation and depletion of environmental re- 
sources, deprivation and hunger, social inequities, mass migrations 
and political conflict. ^ , . , , 

Madam Chairman, yesterday Zero Population Growth provided a 
paper for the record of the hearing on the international conference 
on population that was held here before this subcommittee. In that, 
we have detailed these matters. And, we feel it s very importe^t 
that more people note the interrelationship of population and the 
crisis circumstances around the world. 

It's important to know that we are in a mode of following what 
was started at least 80 years ago, and I'll end with a quote about 
foresight. This is a quote from Theodore Roosevelt when he was 
President. 

Wo have become ^reat in a material sense because of the lavish use of our re- 
sources And. we have just reason to be proud of our growth. But, the time has come 
to inquire seriously about what will happen when our forests are gone; when the 
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coal, the iron, the oil and the gas are exhausted. When the soil shall have been still 
, further impoverished and washed into the streams, polluting the rivers, denuding 
the fields and obstructing navigation. These questions do not relate only to the next 
century or to the next generation. One distinguishing characteristic of really civil- 
ized men is foresight. We have to, as a nation, exercise foresight for this nation in 
the future. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Cohen follows:] 
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?6 July 198li 

TKSTIMOHY OF RHRA L. COHEN, DIRECT:-" OF OOVKRRMBHT RELATIOHS 

Before thp Subcomalttee on Cenaus and PopulatlvT 
Of the Committee on Poat Office and Civil Service 
Of the United States Houoe of Representatives 

OR H. R. ?^*91 

THE Q1X)BAL RRSOURCBS. KRVIRORHBHT AHD POPULATTOR ACT OF 1963 

Hadane Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify today on the 
Global Resources, Environment and Population Act. Zero Popula- 
t,lon Growth la a national non-profit membership organisation 
which was founded sixteen years ago. Our objective Is to edu- 
cate people and Rovernments about the need to stabilise population 
in the United States and worldwide, as a requisite for all human 
bnings to attain a decent quality of life. (Stabilisation Is the 
attainment of a balance In which births plus Immigration equal 
deaths plus cmlRratlon.) The legislation we are discussing this 
morning has special si gnl f D^pnnce, since the once-ln-ten-years 
International Conference on Population Is about to begin and the 
U, n. has not yet adopted a population policy. H. R. would 
give UB, as a thriving nation and a world power, earlier under- 
ntandlng of the forces that could enhance our weltbelng and quicker 
rractSon tine to adjust negative trends befoi'e they become grim 
I IS ty . 

This legUUtion would authorise the U. S. to determine the 
levpJ of population that can be sustained at a high standard of 
lUlng conaUtent vlth conservation of natural resources and pro- 
tuition of the environment, without causing major noclal or economic 
dlB locations In this country. In other words, the federal governoent 
would evaluate our nation's carrying capacity. It would take Into 
connlderatlon the domestic and International expectations that must 
be met by U. S. reBources and programs, and it would propose legla- 
lotion to set humane population programs and goals within vnich 
thone expectations could realUed. Also, the executive branch 
IB to promote voluntary family planning ao n means of helping the 
t|. r>. bring about population s tabl 1 Uat 1 on , and would encourage 
othfT nntlonB to adopt nlmllar policy. 

A riurlal tool In this proceBS would be foresight capability, 
ft rompreh-nBl* e program required by this legislation for the 
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purpose of collpptlnn Rlobal and national resource and population 
data and preparing projectlono of trends to guide dcclBlon-oaklng 
and planning at the various levels of govcrnncnt In the U. S. 
The demographic effecta and Impacto on otate and local delivery 
of services, re8ult4ng froa federal regulation and national law- 
naklng, are also to be anal7;ed. Imnlgratlon would be one of the 
aopecto to be covered In demographic analyses. 

Coordinating data collection by federal agencies, analyzing 
trendn and reporting annually would be duties of an Interagency 
council headed by the chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality. Hevlewlng its findings periodically, the designated body 
would sake recomoendatlono of levels at whlch*^ stabilise the 
population, presumably with estimates of personal^nd^Boclal 
lifestyle effects and options that each numerical level night Imply. 
Ultimately; the public debate that would follow upon the council's 
reco'imendations will be a healthy addition tc the declslon^malclng 
pro ess for adopting specific population policy. 

As long ago na 1938, the Issue of appropriate population 
sUe was identified in a report to President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt from the population subcommittee of the federal government's 
Natural Resources Committee. They concluded, "...the tranflition 
from an Increasing to a' stationary or decreasing population may y 
on the whole be beneficial to the life of the Ration." Since 
then, the following landmark studies have addressed the topic: 

o 1968, the House Subcommittee on Science, Research and Develop- 
ment stated, "Population must come under control and be sta- 
bilized at some number which civilization can agree upon. 
Otherwise, the best use of natural resources will be inade* 
quate and the apocalyptic forces of disease and famine will 
dominate the earth." 

o 1972, the Rational Commission on Populat^lon Growth and the 
American Future advised that, "...organizational changes 
(should ) be undertaken to Improve the federal government ' q 
capacity to develop and implement population-related pro- 
grams, and to evaluate the interaction between public poli- 
cies, programs, and population trends." Also, ...no sub- 
stantial benefits would result from continued growth of the 
nntlon'n population..." They recommended that, "...the 
nation (should) welcome and plan for stabilized population." 

o l9Th^ at the World Populatl on Conference sponsored by the 
United Katlone in Bucharest, the U. S. Joined 13^1 other 
countries In endorsing the conference statement which re- 
commended that every country establish a population pol 1 cy . 

AiUio , then Governor of California, Ronald Reagan, stated, 
'Our country has a special obligation to work toward the 
stabilisation of our own population so as to credibly lead 
other parts of the world toward population stabilization." 

o the Helect Committee on Population recommended re- 

spnrrh on changing U. S. population characteristics ar.d on 
iBBlRratlon inpacts, togethor with on-going analyses of the 
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demographic effectfl of federal progrorao and a procedure for 
plnnning future population change. 

o 1981 t the Council on Knvl ronmental Quality (CKQ) and the State 
Department In Global Future: Time t^o Act stated, The United 
States should develop a national population policy which ad- 
dresses the Issues of population otabl ligation, availability 
of family planning programs, rural and urban mlgratfon 
Issues, public education on population Concerns, just, con- 
sistent and workable Immigration lavs, and Improved Informa- 
tion needs and capacity to analysse impacts of population 
growth within the United States." 

As reported to CBQ by the World Wildlife Fund earlier this 
year, corporations consider Information on natural resources and 
environmental quality crucial to their success and they rely upon 
the U. S. government to supply It. However, they feel that the 
government's data la not timely. Its forecasts aro unreliable, 
and Its International Information Is Inadequate. Wltbout foresight, early 
notice about Impending resource scarcity or growing demand, a 
nation as well as a corporation will hamper Its decision-makers; 
All countries, whatever their level of development, jeed earlier 
warning than China allowed Itself. That nation surveyed Its 
population needs for the first time In thb late 1970a, and dis- 
covered that the drinking water supply could support no more 
than 800 mtlllon people at a decent standard of living — yet 
almost 100 minion more vere already living In China. 

It Is clear that due to the continued explosion of popu- 
lation around the world, in the next several decades the United 
States oust face circumstances never before encountered. We 
believe that no other threat to human life, except nuclear war, 
deserves as much attention. Global population is now estimated 
to be over U.7 billion. If p*-esent trends continue, we can expect 
that only l6 years from now the world's people will number about 
6.1 billion. This means that the population equivalent of China and 
all of Latin America will be added by the year ?000, with 95 percent 
of the increase locateQ In the developing countries. Because almost 
ho percent of the people In the Third World today are under 15 years 
old, these children place a herculean burden on their governments. 
Staggering population growth overtakes whatever productivity gains a 
developing nation can make In providing the basic necefisities of 
food, education, and employment for its citizens, so that economic 
advance Is 'thwarted. i 

The United States has strategic and International trade In- 
tereute to protect, as well an humanitarian and world peace ob- 
jectives. We need to be aware that over-population is both a 
direct cause of and a contributing factor In the widespread under- 
employment; economic decline; degradation and depletion of environ- 
mental resources; deprivation and hunger; social inequities; mass 
migrations; and political conflict that prevail in a large number 
of developing countries today. Kvery year 15 million over-used. 
oDce-productlve acres become deoert-.-ln Africa, a hundred million 
people are headed for starvation, -- Mexico • s labor force, with an 
cxceBQjve unenployment rate. Is growing faster than that of any 
other large nat 1 on--.econom ! c and political refugees crowd into 
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Third World cities and pour over national borders. . .olnce World 
War II, many local and regional wars have been otarted, but few 
have been ended, and today h6 nations are engaged In armed conflict 
within their bound rles or with other countrlea. 

Hearly all the developing natlono In which the United States 
has vital oecurlty and econonlc Intereota are reeling under 
aevere population probleno: most nations of Central Anerlca and 
the Caribbean, Korea, the Pblllpplneo, Indoneola, Pakistan, Tur- 
key, Egypt, Morocco, Kenya, Rlgerla, Brasll, and Mexico. In Ken- 
ya, for inotance, the 198? population of 16 million will probably 
more than double, to i»0 million. In the year 2000. The resulting 
Btreoo on that nation's government should be a cause for concern, 
since the U. 8. and other western powers use the port at Mombasa 
for naval purposes. From some of the low-Income nations we Import 
vast quantities of Irreplaceable materials; e.jg. , over 
90 percent of the tin, over 50 percent' of the aluminum, and over 
30 percent of 'the manganese that we use, Furthermore, developing 
countries buy about kO percent of the total U. S. exports, and. In 
this way, support one out of every 20 U. 8. manufacturing John. 

The U. S. Is the world's granary, providing massive amounts 
of food to about 100 other nations. . Agricultural commodities arc 
a Blgnlflcaut source of export income, and. In 1982, comprised 
nearly one quarter of all U. S. exports, as noted by the 191h 
Economic Report to the President. However, the future of U. S. j 
food production la threatened by the continued loss x)f prime ^ 
cropland. The American Land Porum efttlaates that over one mil- 
lion arable acres are converted every year to realdentlal and 
commercial uses. If this trend Is not changed, the D. S. will 
no longer be capable of feeding the world by the year 2035, ac- 
cording to Lester Brown's book for the WorldWatch Institute, 
State of the World IgfiJ*. Assuming that U. S. populatlcn 
continues to increase at around 2.5 million per year and that 
total cropland loss Is held steady at 1.2 million acres per year, by 2035 
the remaining U. S. agricultural acreage will be able to meet only 
domestic needs. The resulting enormous trade imbalance would 
significantly affect the U. S, economy^ Moreover, the conse- 
quences to an already starving Third World are quite clear. 

This Is only one of the results of D||S. population growth 
and change. Our population grew by nearl^2.5 million In 1983. 
At the present growth rate of about one percent, the U. S. will 
ndd the population equivalent of a new California every decade 
and a new Washington, D. C. each year, naif of that annual 
increase Is estimated to be due to immigration, both legal and 
Illegal. In parts of the country where Illegal immigration lo 
algnlflcajfit, local governments are having difficulty meeting the 
costs of providing needed services for the un-budgeted-for , un- 
planned-for rise In demand. The Los Angeles County Department of 
Health and Human Services paid $99.5 million In medical costs for 
illegal Immigrants during Fiscal Year 1983. And the Department 
* Director estimates that 22.9^ of the county's hospital patients 
are Illegal aliens., and 19% kf the babies born at County-UCLA 
Medical Center were born to parents who were Illegal aliens. 
This la an offect of federal policies felt by local governments. 
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Another demograpnlc effect on local ftgencles la that of 
adolescent pregnancies. Nearly 35» of ttxc annual blrtho In the 
U. S. are to teenage nothera. The adoleocent mother la a child 
taking care of an infant, usually unwanted, with United financial 
resourceo. The Alan Guttmacher Inotitute estimateo that more 
than half of all women on welfare began aa teen mothers. In 
1979, according to the Public Health Service Research Department 
analysis of government expenditures consequent on/^^°*f f jj*^"*" 
birth 600,000 births to adolescents were reported, Kstlmated 
health and welfare costs over the next ?0 years ^^re put at 
$8 billion. Forward-thinking population policy would address 
these and other unwanted, unplanned pregnancies with a compre- 
hensive program of education and services for birth control and 
family planning. 

Very near to Washington, D. C. we have an example of 
population impact on natural resources. The Chesapeake Bay, one 
of the world's most bountiful bodies of water, la slowly dying. 
The July 23, I98l» issue of Time magazine reports that the an- 
nual oyster catch from the Bay in the nineteenth century wei ghed 
In at IPO million pounds, but now totals less than 20 million 
pounds. In l983, the harvest of striped bass, also called rock- 
fish, amounted to only 1*00,000 pounds, compared to a 5 million 
pound haul as recently as ten years ago. The Tlue article 
otatod that. 

Some of the damage stems from natural causes. But 
most of the bay's problems can be traced to man. 
Between 1950 and 1980, population in the bay a water- 
shed increased from 8.5 mUllon to 12.Y million, and 
the amount of sewage dumped Into the Chesapeake s 
tributaries and into the bay rose accordingly... 
The growth of the bay area's population has been ac- 
companied by the peril of pollution. The EPA found 
high concentrations of heavy metals such as copper, 
cadmium and lead In rivers flowing Into the bay from 
Baltimore, Washington and other cities; high levels 
of organic compounds, including PCBs, Kepone and DDT, 
were detected in Pennsylvania and Virginia rivers 
that flow Into the bay. 

A cogent discussion of the detrimental effects of population 
nrcsBures on the natural resource base and on the quality of 
human life is contained in the attached article by Anne ^^^^-^^^h 
"Critical Masses: World Population 198»»," in the July/August 198»» 
Inoue of Sierra . She makes the point that the United States 
exerts a major impact on the lives of people living in ^he poor 
nations. Hot only do we market our food, as noted above, but also, 

A high rate of consumption magnifies the Impact 
of this country's population growth... Americans 
are world-champion consumers and polluters, draw- 
ing resources from overy region on Earth while 
diapersing air and water pollutants and toxic 
wastes around the globe. Other developed coun- 
trleB run us a clone second. Together thesr 
nations, which contain only a quarter of thr 
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world 0 people, nccount for 75 to 90 percent of 
the world'^, annual use of alneral snd comacrclal- 
energy resources. Their energy consuBptlon lo 
caualng, anong other problems, acid rain... 



The foregoing Illustrations of V. 8. population Impacto on 
nSM;^"""^^''?^ within our country and In other 

nations around the world shov the laportance of applying tools of 
for ninu?^?,"^ foresight capability, and publicly aired policies 
for population planning, zero Population Growth couends the 
BubcoBBlttee on Census and Population for holding this hearing on 
p5;u?I?Kc%%T?;S3' Resources, Bnvlron.ent and 

Ms. Hall. Thank you, Ms. Cohen. And the Chair would like to 
thank you for your excellent presentation which was presented yes- 
terday, and I have a copy of it in my hand at this time. A very nice 
presentation. ^ 

Our next witness is Mr. Torres of LULAC. Mr. Torres. 

STATEMENT OF ARNOLDO.S. TORRES,*NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR OF THE LEAGUE OF UNITED LaTIN AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS 

Mr. Torres. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to come before you, and I again want to extend our ap- 
preciation to your staff for being patient with us about the testimo- 
ny. 

I also want to thank you, for the record, for seeking our contin- 
ued opinions on this issue of Population Policy Legislation. 

Very briefly, it is not part oi my written testimony, but I would 
like to inform the committee that we got involved in this issue due 
to a representative of Zero Population Growth back in 1980, 1981. 
MS. Fhylhs Eisen was instrumental in bringing us into this issue. 

We testified before this subcommittee on the Global 2000 Report, 
we raised a several reservations and concerns, but we felt that 
there were certain aspects of the report that should be discussed, 
and that we felt we should be a part of and encourage. 

We underwent for about 2, 3 years recently the wrath of Lindon 
LaKouche being told that we were supporting genocide policies. We 
can handle that type of criticism and we think it is fine. All we do 
is consider the source. 

However, when we look at H.R. 2491, at this time in this coun- 
try s mama against immigrants, we will have to state for the 
record, as we do in our written testimonies, that we would not en- 
courage this subcommittee to mark up this legislation. We would 
go^^encourage this subcommittee to do a dam thing with H.R. 

We would suggest that it somehow be given a respectful death in 
view of the strong reputation that its chief sponsor has in the 
House of Representative. 

Now, our reason for opposition goes back to the statement that 
we raised in 1981. We indicated that to many in the Hispanic com- 
munity the enactment of a population policy would, at first glance, 
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be directed toward those factions in society with a higher birth rate 

in family size. ' ^ , , j. ^ *u 

It would be interpreted as an effort to control and direct the 
growth of the Hispanic community in this country, not for positive 
ends but for a concern that the Hispanics are becoming a larger 
population group in this country. 

In view of the significant criticism and adverse image our com- 
munity has received from the misinterpretations of bilingual edu- 
cation, the flow of undocumented workers and Cuban refugees, it is 
not difficult to understand that we would view the establishment of 
a population policy as being a racist effort to dictate and curtail 
our growth either through birth rates or population movements. 

Many supporter^ of Global 2000 and before H.R. 907 and now 
H.R. 2491, would r^act to this interpretation as being made out of 
ignorance or hyperbole or as some would even go as far as to say, 
most Hispanics are emotional people anyway. , , ^, , 

It nonetheless reflects the real concerns and thoughts that we be- 
lieve Hispanic-Americans would have and do have on this issue. 
Again, it must be understood that in view of the constant negative 
attention immigration of undocumented workers and Cuban refu- 
gees have received, in view of us being made scapegoats for many 
of the economic and social problems facing this country, and in 
view of the consistent animosity toward nondominant English 
speaking persons, it is difficult for us not to consi4er efforts to con- 
trol population as being racially motivated. 

Now, that is not to in any way suggest that the sponsors ot this 
legislation are at all racists. But there are certain contradictions 
that do exist with the actions that have been taken, and state- 
ments that have been made. „, . i j 

We are looking at an issue of population policy. We have heard 
buzzwords today amongst the environmentalists and the population 
control groups of forecast capability. , , , , ^ j 

Well, when we look at the testimony, and I had a chance to read 
it while everyone felse was testifying, we invariably get back to im- 
migration. We are not concerned about resource management capa- 

^'l^^cmote from Mr. Ottinger's testimony, and I am glad that you 
stayed here, Mr. Ottingter, because I was hoping that we could have 
thi^.discussion. 
On page 2 of your statement you that, 

We have already experienced many of these difficult problema: Our parlis system 
is overcrowded; our lakes in my home state of New York have been left lifeless by 
acid rain and other pollutant; asbestos workers and coal mmers are «monK those 
who have died prematurally because of pollution where they work Urban industrial 
centers in the North have shown a steady decline in ernploymen and Population 
with no vehicle in place to accommodate these changes. The sunbelt states have wit- 
nessed a tremendous influx of pouulation and development, yet have not adequately 
prepared to meet these new challenges. Debiographic changes may be as damaging 
as sheer growth The rising population of the southwest strains scarce water re- 



sources. 



Now, you made those statements, that are written; Ms. Cohen 
from Zero Population Growth has stated the same thing. Yet, when 
we analyze the problems of water scarcity in the Southwest, ot 
which I am a native, we do not really reach the same conclusions 
that you all do. 
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We see a lack of alternatives to water utilization or wastewater 

tril^K' ^^^^ "f I d° think tha? anybSy woifld 

argue about a month and a half ago that there was not a water 
Colorado or Utah. I thilk the Governors of hose two 
re^ift%??ro SVate^r ^'"^ '^^^^^^^^ States afa 

bv SiTv^ri h«H ' by population. Jhosrare^?aused 

ffovS Jnt^n^ }T^®r^"u' ""^"^ planning at every level of 
government And I do not see how we draw this legislation into im- 
migration. We have a lot of problem with that. And that is precise- 
legTsla'ti^n. ' apprehension with any movement wK 
Another case in point, Congressman Ottinger from New York in- 

onheleiStLKoi' ''TTu^ the issue^he is the chi^f sponsor 
of the legislation, and yet he votes for Simpson-Mazzoli 

minfS'!;? °?"^?^°L'. ^^""^ the largest movement of undocu- 

S^e^dn£n?l'"*° ^-^ '^^""^^ °f the Panetta-Morrison 

amendment. So, we have not exercised reason on this issue 

have decided to put the blame of every major management 

frV'l'n i^m^^^n^^' ^'""^^^^^ ^ thif cS 

wot?^'in think that the legislation that we have before us today 

Zvlmin/ f K.^^ "^'^"i^^^ "'^"y Pe^PJe- ^he environmentalist 
movement, the population control people have now gotten into the 

X? fmmiZT'^^'°" ^''i^^^y have made Hispan^and 

other immigrant groups from the Caribbean and other nlaces the 

^TthTnf tha7 L'^^S^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ this country is go^ through 
Thlv . ^ ^ they themselves want to have foresight capability. 
IJh^h!^- ° "^^^ A ^^^^ ^^""'^ data in order to make statemente 
w?fhn.?f ^"'J ^^^^ about making statement 

Tnnt^ i- '^^^ Perhaps, if we had recognized thrSr 

contradictions in the Simpson-Mazzoli bill and not voted for it per- 
woSh n"nt apprehensions would not be so great. Perhaps, if we 
r^^"^ in every m^or publication that comes out of the 
administration and other places that the problem is not Reagon(v 
^JrLrf '"^"i/l'-ants taking jobs away from American worke"^ 
perhaps, we would not be so apprehensive 

But m view of the history of the last 2 or 3 years, I think that 
Hispanics and other ethnic immigrants would be ve^-y eeri of thi s 
kind 0 legislation. We could easily see overzealous peo^lJ in h s 
and hlfn T"'^. Setting a little Warded away! 

r thtniTTi"^ problems on the backs of people! 

«:tv!i A contention that immigrants are affecting our life- 

styles. Again, over simplification, limited truths, half truths but a 
continue slue of hyperbole and exaggeration. 

And as a result of that. Madam Chairman, I would urge that this 

vision?':;';!'' rP^^r^' P^'-haps, take one or two Z- 

MS ons of this legislation, see if it can be tacked on to another piece 
of legKslation this year with regards to better informal on about 
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population. Also, a stronger commitment to planned parenthood 

^^^the^ pJSbfems of the developini countries have such a tremm- 
dmXplct Tthis country's growth, f P^^fj^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
tVion T think that we ought to examine the role of the world DanKs, 
thfr'o le of the^^^^^^^ of New York in lending money to Latm 
A^rtan^ounS Perhaps, ^e should make a 1^^^^^^^^^^^ 
«,5fmont tn rpallv dealine with the problems of these countries as 
"dVo^d'^^^^^^^^^^^ symptoiSs that we in essence keep re- 

ferring to, and not really trying to deal with the problems. 

We wm Id suggest that we would offer our assistance to subcom- 
m.^ipp staff in bltng a^^^ to take a couple of the provisions out of 
fif^ bill and see f we could tack it on to another piece of legisla- 
tk,n Agafn pr^visionl that would emphasize: education; outreach; 
plannef parenthood efforts; family planning; things of this nature 
we believe are very positive and can be done in a way that is not 
going to cr^te the fear apprehension on the part of many 
people in our community. . 

Thank you very, very much. Madam Chairperson. 

Ms. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Torres. 

(The statement of Mr. Torres follows:] 
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Presented by ' 

Arnoldo S. Torres 
National Executive Director 
League of United Latin American Citizens (LULAC) 

Good morning madam Chaii?woman and members of the Subcommittee. 
I am Arnoldo S. Torres. National Executive Director of the 
League of United Latin American Citizens (LULAC). this country's 
oldest and largest Hispanic organization. He appreciate the 
continued interest of this subcommittee to seek our views on 

LEGISLATION DEALING WITH POPULATION POLICY. He HAVE TESTIFIED 
on TWO PREVIOUS OCCASIONS. THE' MOST RECENT BEING HaRCH 11. 

1982. When we testified on H. R. 907 which was the predecesor 
OF H. R. 2191 WHICH IS today's subject. 

Despite our testimony being two years old. our views 
remain the same today. The thrust of the legislation has not 

CHANGED, however. CIRCUMSTANCES HAVE WHICH HAVE US oWoSE THIS 
LEGISLATION H.R. 2^191. ThE FOLLOWING FACTORS HAVE BROUGHT 

about our opposition: 

1) The environmental movement has come to be considered 

AS ACTIVE SUPPORTERS OF IMMIGRATION REFORM LEGISLATION 

(Simpson-Mazzoli) which is widely considered by 
HispANics TO be discriminatory and anti-Hispanic. 

H. R. 2191 IS CONSIDERED AN ENVIRONMENTALIST/POPULATION 

control group legislation and many in our community 
view it as an extension of Simpson-Hazzoli supporters. 
The chief sponsor of H. R. 2191 voted in support 
OF final passage of Simpson-Hazzoli, As a consequence. 

MANY in our community ENVISION H. R. 2191 BEING 
USED TO FURTHER THE PURPOSES OF SIMPSON'MaZZOLI 
BY USING NEW IMMIGRANTS AS "SCAPEGOATS" FOR SCARCITY 
IN NATURAL RESOURCES; 

2) Our C9NCERN that environmentalist and population 

CONTROL GROUPS HAVE CONTINUED TO INSIST THAT LIFESTYLES 
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OF U. S. CITIZENS ARE NEGATIVELY IMPACTED BY IMMIGRANTS 
BOTH LEGAL AND ILLEGAL. ThE THRUST OF H. R. 2t91 
APPEARS TO BE UNDERSCORING THIS AND HE ARE EXTREMELY 
CONCERNED THAT PERSONS CARRYING OUT THE PROVISIONS 
OF THIS BILL COULD AND WOULD CAST IMMIGRANTS AS 

"scapegoats" for historical failures of U. S. policies 

AND PROGRAMS DEALING WITH DOMESTIC SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS. A REVIEW OF PREVIOUS TESTIMONIES BY THESE 
GROUPS ON THIS SUBJECT UNDERSCORES OUR CONCERN. . 

lY IS FOR THESE REASONS THAT WE MUST OPPOSE THIS LEGISLATION 
AND URGE THAT THIS SUBCOMMITTEE NOT TAKE FURTHER ACTION. IT 
IS OPEN TO GREAT INTERPRETATION WHICH WOULD CREATE MORE CONTROVERSY 
THAN CONTRIBUTE TO THE NEED FOR BETTER POPULATION INFORMATION., 

Perhaps there is a possibility that certain provisions of the 

BILL COULD BE REDRAFTED AND RE-INTRODUCEDAND ATTACHED TO OTHER 

appropriate legislation. He would ehphaiSize the education 

EFFORTS AND WOULD BE PLEASED TO WORK WITH THE SUB-COMMITTEE 
STAFF TO FURTHER OUR SUGGESTIONS. HE WOULD EMPHASIZE THAT 
ATTENTION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO PLANNED PARENTHOOD ACTIVITIES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AS WELL AS OURS. A CONCERTED AND WELL 
DESIGNED EDUCATIONAL EFFORT DISCUSSING THE PROS AND CONS OF 
FAMILY SIZES IN UNDERDEVELOPED AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES CAN 
AND WILL 60 A LONG WAY. 
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Mr. Otonoer. Madam Chairman, I wonder if I could go out of 
order for a mmute. ® 
Ms. Hall. Yfes, you may. 

^^LP^^^^' \ i*^o"Sht it was a very closed question on the 
Simpson-Mazzdh statement I made, and what I voted for indicated 
quite clearlv/but I was. worried because of the legalization provi- 
sions* / 

^2^^^!?!,-™^ opposition, I proposed that amendment, the 
pess w^k of the program. There are the provisions with respect 
to emproyers sanctions. One can call that either way. I have a 
5."fw/H-^ 0^ refugees in my district today who live in constant 
:"§ro°^ deported, arrested. They are sent back, particularly 
to Jiil Salvador where their chances of surviving are gmall. 

fi,r«„ % f ^8 something ;ood and some- 
thing bad that had to be balanced with respect to this bill. It is not 
anti-Hispanic mimigration at all; indeed .the paragraphs you read 
are followed by a sentence which says that the important thing is 
to enable the cbmmunities to have this immigration. To be able to 
meet the problems which arise from the immigration. Increased de- 
mands on their resources and so forth. 

And, I think that the Hispanics that come across the border 
would be well-served. If the government were doing this kind of 
plannmg, and if the Federal Government were helping the local 
communities more effectively to be able to receive those people 
who come and to accommodate their needs. 

That is the direction. Maybe the language of the bill is not put 
artistically enough. But there is no desire whatsoever to discrimi- 
nate against the Hispanic population in establishing these policias. 
Ihere is a desire to accommodate the immigrant Hispanic popula- 
time into, our society then we are able to do ^t the present 

You are welcome*to comment op that, but I just wanted to clari- 

k" J V- I. f t^at intent well enough, we 

would be delighted to work with you and see to it that the lan- 
guage <^rries out that intent. 

Mr. Torres. Mr. Ottinger, I certeinly do not, and our stetement 
does not indicate that this legislation is anti-Hispanic. What I indi- 
cate and state is that, there is such an apprehension on our part 
that the interpretation could easily be just that, on the part of 
many people in our community. 

I appreciate the struggles that you went through on the Simpson- 
Mazzoli bill, but had you not voted for legalization, you would not 
have gotten us upset, Mr. Ottinger, because we do not think the 
legal^tion program is a very good program to begin with. So, we 
would have been in agreement there. 

I think that the other points that you make are very reasonable 
and they are good things to do. You are absolutely right; we must 
begin to have an idea of just how far we can gi ow statewide, local- 
ly, county; all of these things. I agree. And that is exactly why, 
when Phyllis Eisen spoke to us we said, yes. that is the right thing 

An ^ ^® ^" wanted to do the right thing. 

All we are saying at this time is that, the environment is so neg- 
ative, not the other environment, but the political environment is 
so negative that we can see people getting into a very overzealous 

t 
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posture of really beginning to make the immigrant the scapegoat. 
Yes there are problems that immigrants do cause m this country. 
Sre is absolutely no doubt of that. And there is a doggone need 
to do something about uncontrolled immigration. Absolutely no . 

^°gutfhrde?ate has not been, what is the best way that we as a 
country can do it; what is the best public policy to accomplish this. 
No ^0 no Rather the debate has been; let's do it because we have 
got to do something. And to hell with anything that will result 
from that. You see. The hell with the consequences. Let s just do 
something. That is not good motivation. And it is a lousy founda- 

^^^^d 'wfhaTs'e^n Kh Simpson-Mazzoli. We have seen it 
with the overzealousness of the environmental, movement coming 
in, and now all of a sudden becoming immigration specialwts. 

And putting a lot of the difficulties of prior fovernmei^tal fai - 
ures and policies on the backs of immigrants, and saying th« immi- 
grants are the ones that create asbestos poisoning ^nd problems for 
?oal miners and unemployment in New York City, and that is^^^^^^^ 
Michigan is now-all of Michigan is living ^n.^exp. That has noth- 
ing to do with immigrants. That has something to do with our in- 
ability to plan our economy growth. ,„;fu 

And in that regard, this legislation would be good to dea with 
those tipes of issues. Excellent to deal with those kinds of issues^ 
But inevitably under today's times we are going to start getting 
fnto the scapegoating of the immigrant. And that is where our ap- 

'tut'e a "wUling to even be more reasonable. This goes to show 
vou how much we believe in the American democracy, and how 
a wTa^e about these things; we would be wil ing to look at pro- 
visions of your legislation and be supportive of them. But a ere 
ation of population study group in essence unacceptaW 

We could see an overzealous person from the Audubon bociety or 
the environmental fund coming in and saying: 

Ih-v. the problem is people coming from foreign countries .1^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^ 

iTvbodv will liavi- food stamps. 

Do VOU see what 1 am saying? I do not want to over simplify it; I 
am iusrtrying to give you what the real attitude is there amongst 
m^nv of us olt there trying to deal with this issue, and yet are 
tT,?7between doing the Hght thing and enacting the good public 

''"m? OrriN(;i.:R. I do have to leave. I understand your apprehen- 
sions, and anythir^g we can do to alleviate those apprehensions. I 
would be glad to help. 
^:.'^-^^llDr. Rupert Cutler of the environmental fund. 

m \TKMK\T OK OK. M. lU PERT ri'TLKR. EXECITIVK DIRECTOR. 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL FI ND 

Mr Cl ti.kk. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 
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Mr. Ottinger, as you leave I would like to thank you for your 
years of support of environmental and population legislation. Both 
ot you, as a matter of fact, in an unsympathetic political climate 
have helped to Keep the flame alive for programs and proposals of 
this sort, and we deeply appreciate both of your work in this 
regard. 

the opportunity to comment on H.R. 2491, and I 
will highlight my statement. Madam Chairman, and ask that my 
entire statement be reproduced in the record as though read 
Thank you very much. 

. I am M. Rupert Cutler, executive director of the environmental 
tund, an 11-year-old membership organization which seeks to 
mtorm American citizens of the adverse environmental and eco- 
nomic consequences of rapid U.S. population growth, regardless of 
Its source, and of the urgent need for U.S. population stabilization. 

1 do^ need. Madam Chairman, to refer to and respond to Mr. 
lorres statement a few minutes ago to the effect that the environ- 
mental ^und was concerned about the type of immigrants. We are 
not. We are concerned about total numbers of immigrants. And we 
are not in favor of zero immigration either, as my testimony will 
reveal. In fact, the environmental fund is on record in support of a 
flexible sealing on immigration of some 475,000 persons per year 

Ten years have passed since adoption of the World Population 
f lan of Action m Bucharest which calls for the adoption of nation- 
al population policies by all nations, yet our country still has no 
population policy. 

It is time the Congress provided this Nation with such a policy, 
together with the means to assure its implementation. 

But I am afraid a policy statement unaccompanied by action 
torcmg mechanisms and an enforcement budget is meaningless, 
feuch steps as: strict immigration control; fertility disincentives; re- 
quirements to consider the adverse boom town effects of proposed 
new Federal programs and projects; and population education pro- 
grams are needed to influence what happens in the real world, to 
convert policy to practice. 

My qualifications to address this issue include: three university 
degrees m natural resources management and economics; and 30 
years experience in both public and private environmental protec- 
ting ^"eluding 4 years as Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 

During the Carter administration I was the political appointee 
responsible for Federal policy in the areas of: forestry, soil conser- 
vation; cooperative extension and agricultural research. And 
among the Federal planning efforts conducted under my supervi- " 
sion were the preparation of the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resources Planning Act and Soil and Water Resources Conserva- 
tion Act programs, the second roadless area revisw and evaluation 
affecting the entire National Forest System, and the national agri- 
cultural lands study. 

What will happen if we allow our population to continue to grow. 
The consequences include: the paving over of millions more acres 
of productive farmland, the tillage of fragile erosive marginal lands 

I"?.,^ r P^^'"^ '^"^ urbanization, the draining 

and filling of productive important welands for agricultural use, 
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the demise of ecologically significant old grojji|h forests on unsteble 
watersheds and their replacment with shortTotation tree stands ot 
a single species to meet lumber and paper demands, the degrada- 
tion of wilderness areas and unique and important wildlife habitats 
by incompatible energy resource development activities, and the 
widespread manufacturer and use of dangerous chemicals to 
combat pests in ecologically unstable agricultural and forestry 

monocultures. . . . , «-j * »r« 

These practices will 'continue at an mcreasingly rapid rate, lo 
meet a growing population's need for food, fiber and energy, to so- 
ciety's ultimate disadvantage. And with over population will come 
higher levels of unemployment, higher prices and nigner taxes. 

We are in complete agreement with the goal of H.R. 2491 to es- 
tablish in the Federal Government a global foresight capability 
^with respect to natural resources, the environment and population. 
• And within this framework, we welcome the prospect for improved 
national foresight capabUity. , . ' j »i« 

Tae realities of exponential population growth, resource deple- 
tion, environmental degradation and their relationship to U.b. na- 
tional security interest will never become well understood or acted 
upon if our Government lacks a comprehensive program for tede^- 
af agencies to consistently collect and report relevant mformation. 

Madame Chairman, the Environmental Fund consultant, that is 
Mr. Lindsey Grant, formerly a Deputy Assistant Secretary ot btate 
has written a thoughtful essay for us on the subject of foresight ca- 
pability called "Thinking Ahead— Foresight m the Political Pfoc- 
ess'*'; and I offer the committee several copies for members and 
staff review. Of particular relevance are pages 48 through bu; a 
specific proposal for foresight machinery. And you may want to re- 
produce those pages in the printed record of these hearings. 1 win 
leave these with the committee staff. . „ . j i 

While we agree that thf-with the need for improved national 
foresight capability, it is not clear that H.R. 2491 without amend- 
ment will be successful in this regard. *u • j 

One major concern here is the absence of an authorized tunding 
lev^l to carry out this monumental task. Another concern has to do 
with the nature of the proposed interagency council on global re- 
sources, the environment and population. , r/- ■ i . 

As the bill is written, some 19 Cabinet level officials would 
become, in addition to their other duties, members of this new 
council. The functions of the council as listed in section 8 ot the bill 
are mainly technical in nature. „ . . . j 

Based on my experience as the Secretary of Agricultures desig- 
nee to many meetings of this kind, and I in turn had to turn 
around and ask my agency heads or deputy agency heads to attend 
these source of meetings, I predict that if such an institution is cre- 
ated by law, it will rarely, if ever, become a meeting of the princi- 
pals it was intended to involve. , , ^ *u c 

Instead, it will become an occasional get together of deputy as- 
sistent secreteries. I am doubtful in fact that a Cabinet level group 
is needed. A free floating interagency council tenuously atteched to 
the council Environmental Quality, potentially relegated to begffing 
for staff deteilees from diverse agencies for long periods ol time, 
subsisting on crumbs from some unspecified line item within tne 
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done^^ 0^ Executive Office of the President may not get the job 

, We suggest an alternative fourfold approach which fine tunes ex- 
isting governmental mechanisms, rather than creating a new one. 

l-irst, formally expand the statutory function of the President's 
i^^T on Environmental Qu^ity, to include the eight population 
trend related functions identified i^ this bill. The existing CEQ 
could be renamed the Council on Population and the Environment! 

n^^^."^'''® essential interconnectedness of these two concerns! 

CU-Qi IS a logical home for many of the data analysis and trend 
projection kmds of functions outlined for the council on global re- 
sources, the environment and population in section 8 of H.R. 2491. 
ChQ has already done some work in this arena. 

Second, an institutional change in the right direction would be to 
provide the President's Office of Management and Budget with the 
explicit task- of seeing to it that all agencies of Government gather 
their data m a^consistent. coordinated and compatible manner. 

i«m L 1?^^^ ^^^'Su^^'^^i^ 1°^}°:^^ '■^P'^'^ ^ 1981 detailed this prob- 
lem as follows: The Global 2000 report emphatically pointed out 
the need to improve data and modeling from the point of view of 
both the user, that is the policy analyst, and the doer, that is those 
who collact data or formulate models. 

The projections in the Global 2000 report were based, for the 
most part, on data readily available to agencies and the models 
they ordinarily use. While data, models and projections for some 
sections, such as populations and food were extensively detailed, 
others were extremeb' sketchy. 

In some cases, essential data were not available, had not been • 
validated or cpnflicted with data from different sources. Likev/ise, 
m some cases, models for specific sections were not documented or 
validated. 

All the sectoral models suffered from a serious lack of coordina- 
tion, or links with models for other sections, and assumptions for 
the various models were inconsistent. 

, With this inadequate analytical capability, the U.S. Government 
IS seriously hampered in Its ability to anticipate developing prob- 
lems and to act on them in a timely fashion. 

Therefore, we recommend that the Congress assign the Office of 
Management and Budeet responsibility for addressing this prob- 
lem, bv working with the Assistant Secretaries for Administration 
and their counterparts in' agencies throughout the executive 
branch. 1 hose are the people that order the computer hardware; 
that order the software; that have the administrative responsibility 
for this function. ' 

To assure compatibility of Federal data gathering and modeling 
systems, comprehensiveness of coverage, so that all important 
trends are being monitored, and accessibility of the data so gener- 
ated with public funds, accessibility to public interest groups in- 
cluding universities and private think tank data analysis groups 
such as the Conservation Foundation and the Environmental Fund 
;^ third institutional change to increase the visibility and poten- 
tial use of the data gathered in the executive branch would be to 
charge a unit of the Federal legislative branch, a unit of the Con- 
gress, the Office of Technology Assessment, with responsibility for 
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preparing a biannual assessment of the policy implications of the 
population resources environment data generated in the executive 
branch. These would be recommendations for consideration by com- 
mittees of the Congress. u^^a^a *i>o 
And, since Dr. Peterson who has arrived now, once headed the 
Office of Technology Assessment, you might ask him if he sees 

'"mv Sce^tTcSJpwfth Aspect to this ability of the proposed Coun- 
cil on Global Resources, the Environment and Population, head- 
quartered in the President's Executive Office, to produce reports 
containing the unvarnished truth and provide hard-hittmg reconu^ 
mendations for immigration tax code and resource development 
program changes to keep our population resource consumption 
within sustainable limits is based on my personal experience with 
implementation of the 1974 Forest and Rangeland Renewable Re- 
sources Planning Act. w * c««„:«« 
As Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, I oversaw Forest Service 
preparation of an excellent 5-year program, to address U.b. torestry 
and rangeland conservation, needs, only to see it drastically , 
changed by the Office of Management and Budget because it de- 
partai from the President's recommended budget levels for the 

"^^The feSO RPA program that eventually surfaced bore a little re- 
semblance to the recommendations of the professional Forest berv- 
ice and department analyst and administratora, who worked on it 
for months. It was rewritten in a few days to reinforce the adminis- 
tration's existing budget proposal, and its conception of what was 
politically palatable at that time. V «u 

I am afraid, therefore, that a continuing executive branch pro- 
gran, of analysis and recommendations to the Congress on pecula- 
tion resources and the environment, almost inevitably would end 
up being skewed in the direction of the political philosophy ot the 
party in power in the White House at that time. , , ^„ 

My suggestion, then, is to limit our expectations of what the ex- 
ea;tfve branch can do well. It can collect data, construct models, 
project trends, and produce policy analyses which identify alterna- 
tive courses of action and their Implications. Improve interagency 
coordination can be effective, through the kind of foresight system 
Lindsey Grant suggests, that is, a White House ombudsman; work- 
ing with policy level departmental representatives in a foresight 
policy group reinforced by a foresight working group. Representa- 
tives from each of the Cabinet level derartments working together 

with the White House. . , *u • 

But the Office of Technology Assessment and the private sector 
should be turned to by the Congress for additional policy recom- 

Anf iu?^fourth step, Madam Chairman, would be to provide for 
the creation of a joint committee of . the Congress on Popuja^ion and 
the environment, similar to the Joint Economic Committee, which 
would provide a forum for the presentation of the diverse views of 
all interested analysts, public and private, regarding the implica- 
tions of the data coming from the agencies and elsewhere. 

You owe it to yourselves in the Congress to hear several well- 
founded opinions as to the proper course of action needed to assure 
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sustainable development, protection of our life support system, and 
preservation of an acceptable quality of life for Americans. 
UM- J inevitable recommendation will be for a sta- 

bUized population and economy, the notion of an ecological eauilib- 
rium apialied to humankind. 

One5»|to|iLe functions of the envisaged Council on Global Re- 
sources, the environment ^nd population would be to: 

n„i?!r!°Pi^I}5* recommend to the President and the Congress a national population 
policy, mcludmg a national policy on immigration which will facilitate planning for 
fn thf Un?tS'ltites°" promote national population stabilization 

This is a worthy goal indeed, and one .the environmental fund 
strongly supports. The $64 question is: At what level of population 
should the United States attempt to stabilize its growth? *^ ^ 

Attaining zero population growth will depend on the interaction 
over time of a number of factors: fertility, morality, emigration and 
immigration, which affect our population growth rate. 

The environmental fund recently examined a series of U.S. popu- 
lation growth scenarios which are illuminating. I would like to 
share these projections with the committee. 

Our policy analyst recently ran a series of 1,00 year population 
projections for the United States. The projections considered five 
different annual net immigration scenarios and three different as- 
sumptipns for total fertility rates. 

Of the 15 different population scenarios analyzed, only foiir re- 
sulted m zero population growth by the year 2080. In one projec- 
tion, with the total fertility rate at . 1.7, it currently is about 1.9: 

tnrc^^^j ®* 2®^°' U.S. stabilized at 256 million between 

Mio ana dv20. 

In another projection, using the same low total fertility rate of 
: Lm"**/®* "?pigration at one-half million, the U.S. population 
stabilwed at 278 million between the years 2025 and 2030. If the 
total fertility rate was still 1.7, and net immigration was 1.1 mil- 
lion, comparable to today's situation, the U.S. population would 
stabilize at 316 million in the years 2040 to 2050. 
, And if total fertility rate were 1.9, as it is at present, and net 
immipation werg zero, very unlikely, our population would stabi- 
lize at 276 million between 2025 and 2050. 

These projections in * te that there are different paths to the 
goal of ppulation stabilization within the next century. 

SimpW stating the zero population growth is in the national irt- 
terest does not insure attainment of that policy. The ongoing 
debate over immigration reform and control underscores this point 
H.K. ^491 makes reference to immigration policy as part of an 
overall population policy, but the debate over immigration reform, 
which has raged for 6 years, has given little attention to the demo- 
graphic impact of uncontrolled U.S. immigration, which now ac- 
counts for nearly half our population growth. 

There is no substitute for rolling up our sleeves and tackling 
head-on the controversial steps like immigration reform that will 
nave to be taken to achieve a stable U.S. population. 

The Simpson-Mazzoli bill, which is still pending, is a mixed bag 
trom the demographic perspective. Employer sanction should deter 
much of the illegal immigrant flow, but sweeping legalization, the 
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Panetta guest worker provision, and the lack of a ceiling on legal 
immigration may well increase demographic pressures. 
The environme^^^ fund wUl enthusiastically support legislation 

^ Fkst, establishes that the U.S. population policy is a stable popu- 

'1eco"d™s nSle ceiling on legal immigration of 475 000 
I»f year, which would not limit the admissions of immediate rela- 

Thifd^expSThl scope of the council on environmental quality 
to include explicit respolisibility for population trend related pro- 
jections and reports, including periodic updates of the 1980 global 
2000 report for the President; D.,j„of «,oni 

Fourth, requires the Office of Management and Budget to moni- 
tor execitive. agency data collection and «^°^ehng system^^^^ 
assure compatibility, comprehensiveness and freedom of public 

^Tifth?i^1gn8^the Office of Technology Assessment the task of 
producing policy recommendations for each new Congress, and im- 
prov?nTFe§^ral pro^^^^ to help assure sustamable resource de- 
velopment and protection of the quality oflife in America; and 

S! creates a Congressional Joint Committee on Population 
and the Environment, to oversee the protection of our life support 
system thorough means, including, efforts to limit our human popu- 
lation to the carrying capacity of our environment. 

Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Hall. Thank you. Dr. Cutler. 

[The statement of Mr. Cutler follows:] 
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STATEMENT OP 
DR. M. RUPERT CUTLER 
EXECUTIVE OIRtSCTOR, THE ENVIRONMENTAL PUNO 
WASHINGTON,. D.C. 

Before the Subcommitttje on Census und Population 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. House of Representatives 

On H.R. 2491i The Global Rejiources, Environment, and Population Act 

^uly 26, 1984 

MADAM CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OP THE SUUCOMMITTEE : 

Good morning and thank you for this opportunity to comment on 
H,R. 2491. I am M. Rupert Cutler, Executive Director of The 
Environmental Fund (TEF) , an eleven-year old membership organisation 
which seeks to inforu American citizens of the predictably adverse 
efivironmental antT economic consequences of rapid U.S. population 
yrortth and of the u/yent need for U,S. population stabilization. 

As is widely acknowledged, global population growth, occurring 
most obviously in the los:3 developed countries, is posing and will 
continue to pose severe environmental and economic problems for the 
world. Next to nuclear war, there is no greater threat to the 
well-being of hunanklnd than that of burgeoning human i)opulat ions. 
Less well understood is the fact that the United States, as a result 
ot largo scale Immigration, has one of the fastest growing 
populations of any industrialized nation. Without •jffective 
iminigraMon reform we may see the U.S. population exceed 280 million 
i^y the turn of tite century. 

Ten years have passed since adoption of the World Population 
Plan of Action in Bucharest which calls for the ado,)tion of national 
P0k)aljtu)n policies by all national, yet the U.S. still has no 
population policy, it is time the Congress provided this Nation 
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with 3uch a policy, together with the means to assure Ub 
U,le«entation. A policy ^tate^cnt unacco.,anlod by actlon-Corclng 
«ech«nl,.s and an enforcement budget Is .oanlngless. Such steps as 
strict i™mi,ratl..n control, fertility diaincontlveu. requirements to 
consider the adverse -hoc. town- etfects o£ proposed new federal 
pco,ta™s .nd projects, and population education programs are needed 
to influence what happens In the real world ... to convert policy to 
ptaQtlce* 

„y per3onal qualifications to address this Issue Include three 
university degrees In natural resources management and economics and 
30 years' experience with environmental protection programs in 
service of .oth public and private agencies. Including five years on 
.t„e tJ^cb.ng faculty of Michigan State University and four years as 
^..ciunnt s..cr.,tary of Agriculture Cor Con..rv.U ion . Research, an,) 
Education. Ouri.j the Carter administration 1 was the political 
appointee responsible for federal . policy in the areas of forestry, 
sou con.,nvation. cooperative extension, and agricultural research. 
Among the federal planning efforts conducted under my supervision 
were the preparation of the Torest and Uangeland Renewable :u,a«urces , 
punning Act (RPM and Soil and Water Resources Conservation Act 
,„.A, national act. on pro.ra.s.' the second .oadle.. Area Ueview and 
evaluation (RA«K II, affecting the entire national forest system, 
and National Ajc icoltaral Lands Study (NALS) . 

I. connection with both the bill und.K cons uK-rat ion and my 
.HOA >....ri.nc.:, I would li.e to obsorv. t>,at, .Ivon the .ntioipated 

.„ world and .o^estic demand for agricultural products becaus' 
of .noreasing-J^Polation, the United States must'caref ally analyse 
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Us ability to sustain hlyh and increasing levels o£ food 
production. Because the U.S. has a Urye but limited su^jply of 
prune tarmland, adverse impacts on the quality and pri^duct ivi ty of 
the U.S. Idnd haao must carv'EuUy monltorod. Important, 
population-related ijsuo^i Uore include? land conversion, tha rit*? at 
•which the U.S, conv..ut3 ayr [cultural land to no»^-a jrlcultural usea 
{thi3 so-called urban s^jrawl amounted to 3 milliori acres per year in 
t*^e U.S. during the 1970s) and soil erosion, which also is ,on the 
rise* Moro single-cropplnj in causing increased erosion, as is the 
tilli^e of more m^rjinal lands. Ono-third .^f U.S. cropland {140 
million accoa) now has erosion rates in excoss of five tons pec acre 
per year. Such a trend- -brought on by the demand for feedgralns to 
tt.».d livestock, to provide? red meat to more people--has serious 
nnvuonnoiital implications* It i9 clearly unsu^Jt i i n able over time. 
On a worldwide scale, erosion is an uryont problem. 

And wit.i xjroundwater acqulfers aupplyinj 39 percent of the 
water ajod. foe U.S. irrigation, one must ask where future suppl ies 
Will -ome from, when aourctjs- 1 ike the immense O^allalla acqulf'?r -ire 
'leavily >ed at an unsustainable rate. Mou yood U.S. farmland ' 
tlr-Mly I. in production, and while t^jchnoloyy may increase crop 
,i«?ld'i -itill further, the prospects far iiuc^ hi-jher yi#>lds are 
i'>vif r t lin jt oe^it . 

I have raii'?J ttiosst* "xamploi to, under *3cor..' tht? need tor bgth 
l)'V)ul jt I'-in 3taMlization and enhanced t'ore.3i'jht capability. 
Popjlation utaDi I ization clearly would heljj to reduce the lony-ter.n 
i'nvir.)n.noaf:il stroad i)n the U.S. agricultural gyuem. ^ viable 
: K.vji.jht ^Mjiability would enable American pol icy.-nakers to gau<je at 
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What point Increases in U.S. aydcultucal ptoduction begin 
Ittevetslbly to hacn, the'tesoucce base, both out topsoll and out 
water supplies. 

It we allow out population to continue to 4C«w, the paviny over 
of millions o£ productive farmland, the tillage o£ erosive fl>ar.,lnal 
Unds to n,ake up for land lost to urbanisation, the draining and 
fUUnj of productive, and economically important wetlands for 
,yrlcultural use. the demise of ecologically significant old-growth 
forests on unstable watersheds and their replacement with short- 
■ totatloa tree stands of a single species to meet lumber and paper 
demands, the degradation of defacto wilderness areas and unique and 
important wildlife habitats by incompatible energy resource 
development activities, and the widespread manufacture use of 
dan,..tous chemicals to co.nbat pests In ecologically unstable 
ajricultural and forestry monocultures will continue at a rapid 
rate, to aiciety'a ultimate ^Usadvantage. 

Enhancing Foresigh t Capability 

We are in complete agreement with the goal of H.R. 2491 to 
establish in the Federal Government a global foresight capability 
wif> t...sp«ol to natural resource., the environment, and population. 
Wifun this framewotk, we welcome the prospects for improved 

national foresight capability. 

A n.ain conclusion of the multi-agency Carter Administration 
"Itudy, -The Global 2000 Report to the President," and the follow-up 
...cament. "The Olobjl Futures Time to ActV was that a^e.juate 
,emo.raphvc data should ue made available to U.S. decision-makers. 
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»?n^/ic.>n.ieMtU .JojcjdatAOn jnJ their reljtionahip to U.S. national 
if.'irity int».c..',t will n^.'^»ir bocomc w.j 1 1 unler^itood or -ictorj upon if 

iMM . I ;r..Mt ly caH,-:? jn i report roL'i^/jnr. i n [ n ma t ion . 

Mj.iiT^ .'h.urnj!!, n i r jHiTiofit i I PunJ cooijltant, '4r . f,invjfi<'y 
Irjnt., rotm.»rly v^jty Aissntjit Socrotary of State for the 
f.nvi: jn.nent. jnd Pu,>ul.ition Aftairs, ha.i written a thouyhtful ossay 
for a. on tlit* ijbjcct o( focedi^ht cat^abiUty called ThlQking Ahead 
:^f>^.L?^^ll!ll.>.n .th<i_Poli^ti^c^ and I oft-r the Co:mittee 

i<-".'»?cjl copies fK ;^emb.it-j jnd :itaff t> r-iviow. You -i^ay want to 
'"^^ ;K)rtionj of It in th.; .printed r»?cord of these 

,j.< wit, thr' fU'Oj tor imjjro^/eJ rational fore^itjht 
'-''''^•^^ ^^^'^ ' ' '^'^^ ^^^'f -i^n without J.nendmont will 

'i.* '.-J.tjl t'lii rr/Ai^J. One tnjjJr :oncorn here is- the ab-jcyncv? of 

> '1 I'- J 'u'ldinj to ciit, o.it. this monumental ta'ik. .4 

i^-^'^ 'i ''i ••■'•1 i'l .'irut Jit ^it.i th^i i^t. ^/ious Ottincjer ^.lU {!{.R. 

i^^tnMi/..d :3aou,0i)() m Lho.fuit frical yojr. iL.J 
■■'^•''''^ • - 1 /'-'it, Til LI ion f<n e.jch yf.'jt •Ju'r■Mft^•r 

' run.'tion. It 10 not <:l».Mr ti 'low jn 

^' fij.-iv'/ i i.l t'l.' noc^vijary ,Litf (jjn i.ti^lei^ent .idnjajt<» 

anjl/,i. -/ithoit i hudij^t, .iU!uju.j!i reforonce 13 r . ie in 
t i.ili t> triM Kx.. culler, oftice ot th..- President as the :i(jarcf- of 
i i'^in^ r )[ J 1 n I ; t f a t l V(» o xpen.'iH 3 , 

>r -..T .'.xuriTi h.ji ti Jo wit:i th... njtar- o: tne iJfoposod 
I i ''^ Uohil <»',.i)at*>' t*;-' ;nvi: -iment, and Po^julation. Afi 
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the bai is -r.tten, .o^e 19 C..>n.t-U.v« I otf.ci.l. would b«co.«- 
in 3>>.Ution to their other 3atxe.-me.ber3 of this new Cquncil. The 
fanct.oa. of the Coancil, U.ted in Section 8 of the .m U , aro 
,.>,Uy t«.:hn.o.l .n n.t.r.-. to cvlow lawu, conduct .nve.t H.t >ons . 
,,ep.r.. project.o.-. ... ro.or.., an.l .-..on., to t..- Pr.,.idenf. 
,..,a...f. tor .dvic... 3ov«n -.nomber. of th. ;:ouncil couUl conduct 
ua.uKM-., ani f ou, .ould con.tUuto a votin, majority. The Ch.ltma,, 
,e t;... Jo.ncil on r.nv.c.,n.ontal jaaUiy would ch.ir'the new Council. 

B.ieJ on my oKp.rienco as the .Secretary of Agriculture's 
d..-.U'V.-.., rept.--.u.ntinj hi^ at various in te rd.i^.ar t menta I 
,n...t>nj^--.^nd t m turn often had to dosi-jnato an agency head or 
I.. u)ht ..o ...pc«.iont mo at sach .jath.-r in>js-M .nedict that if 

,n in,t>t.t.o. created by law It will rarely, if ever, 
..,t,i>;r ..rin.i.,.l> It wa^i intended to involve. Instead, it will 

,„ ,io...l ,..t-to.Kth..c of ,l.,-,uty ..siitant secretins, in 

, ,.. ...>„, I. -t.n.-.. . .om ta ,!i...-u:;.. w>w to .:arw out the oi-jht 

iL-. U.t..d I. t»u.. law without . V l,ud,...t to ,...t the -or. done, 
I. or out of ,ou... .o.,..lt.nf.. I'^ -utful t,v.t a 

.•,oin.t-I..v..l no., I. ---.^'I- -'^ - -^i'J-^ - alternative, 

•ur....r t^-.n ,U.cia, all >W - t ...c - t lo,. 1 1 .j 

t...,.ou-,ly uta..»M t. t v -:.u..-il oa r.nv i r wnt . 1 OuaUty 
,.„...,.,ui.Uy r.-l..)at..i to'l,e,j.juvj tor .t.f! le n I:.-, tru^n 

...-Me,. t>r loni periods of ti.e and ..f.^Uin, on .:r..f>. 
„.... -It...,! .t-... -i--wa .h.. h.d,.t ..t Lh.. ,;x..,:.t.v.. 

„....., ,„ tr,., rr •., dent --why not t. really exoan-! th,. .t.tutory 

• ,-,1 Ml rnvicoi^n,..,r.jl Jujlity (CEj) 
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to Include those eljht populaUon-ttend-teUte.l functions? The 
existing CEy could ev.?a be renamed the Council on Population and the 
Envir..n,«,.nt to recognize the essential i nt«f connec tedness of thr; two 
conoens. Latent -iuppoct for tMi kind of expansion of the mission 
of CEJ exist-i within the environmental qualif/ community. And 
altWjh f.o curt..-,t administration has Jhrunk the CEU budyet and 
itaff/ It does exist, it has a budget and a track record, and in the 
,,^.jt hai i.coducd im^c«ssive annual reports. CEy is a logical 
institutionil/^tatf home for many of tho data-analysis and trend 
ptoiec:tion kinds of 1 unctions outlined foe the Council on Global 
Rosojtces, the Environment, and Population in Section 8 of H.R. 
:4<»l. It ha-, .l-ini- florae -ork in this arena already. 

,N i..-cond institutional change in th« right direction would be 
t,i provul.' (.>..• Pr«:5ident's Of floe 'of Management and Dud'jet with the 
oxpU<:i-: t->-ik -.ooing to it that all agencies of government gather 
th..ir lata in a consistent, coordinated, and compatible manner. The 
CUO:D...t.art^ont'of State Gl^tewl 2000 study foUow-up report in 1981 
"(Jlot.al Futiir.ji Time to Act" .i...t..iled this problem aj 

fnllowi; . 

TM.. v-.lobal 2 000 Report emphatically pointod out the ne.-d to 
.xpro^Vt. and mociTTir,, fr,„n the point of v o- of ""'h the 
-j^T" (I.e.. policy analyst) and the "do.;r- (i.e.. tho^o -ho 
r nu-ct d.ua or formulate modoU). The f ^ " ' ''"^ ' " 
Uobal 2000 Repo rt were basud. tor the most part, on data, 
TridiTv' 77iriabl.rto agencies and the models they ordinarily 

JihUe iata. models, and projections for some sections 
(.,.;.-h ,,3 populitlons and food) were extensively Retailed. 
.,t o /wet« .Mtremely sketchy. In some cases, essential da a 
-■ro not aviilablo, had not been validated, or conflicted wth 
Ut\ from different sources. Likewise, in some cases, mode s 
f..r specific sections were not documented or validated. All 
► he -....•toral models suffered from a 3ei;,iou3 lack of i4.ocrJi- , 
, if ion, or links with models for other sections, and assump- 
,n o tne v.nous models were Inconsistent. With this 
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inadequate analytic capabiiityi the U.S. sjovernfflent id 
soriously hampered in its ability to anticipate developing 
problems and to act on them in a timely fashion. 

We recommend that the Congress assign Oft ice ot Managemunt and 
liuJi3*>t t»'SiH)ns lb 1 1 1 1 y for working with the Assistant Secretaries for 
AJrnini:-.ti Jtion an J their counterparts in d<jencies throuyhout the 
KxeoutivM Branch to assure eempat ibi 1 i ty of federal data-gathering 
anJ .-kiJcliM'j sysietTiij, comprehensiveness of coverage (so all 
impimant trends jre being monitored), and accessibility of the data 
i<> 'joner ited with public funds to public interest groups including 
jnivuc.iitLHS jnd private think-tank data-analysis groups such as the 
.:on.i.'t vjt ujn FouruiitiLin jnd The Environmental Fund. 

A t'lirJ mat itut lonal chan^je to increase the visibility and 
t>ot»*n»:i4l js** of t»ic Jata gathered in the Execctive Branch would be 
to ohai i jnit '>t the federal I^ej i;5 lat i vc Orunch, the Office of 
t'-M-hM I') J / \ 1 ; imon 1 1 with responsibility for [jrcparin^j a biannual 
1 iin^nt if trie pr)licy implications of'the populat ion-resourcea- 
"i,:: i-i.i'u ^\t^ jprvcJted la the nxecutive Brunch for circulation 
; / n M ^ t-'i'.i t)t thv Comj r as , The National Acad»imy of Sciences 
■ ' M' 1 1 t.'t M >t. I V'' ^.oma U)r thi-j policy in.ilyiii jntJ 

t .<.' 1 . Lo 1- j»»n«^r>3 t ion t unirt ion , 

,ikt'j>t u: I with tosptiCt to dbiLity of tht? proporied 

■j.i^t )n llvH'iI ■t.':i>)(Jtvjfr?.j , tnt? linv L I jii.^t- -It. , J rid Pop J I J t lun , 
. H I J I r t" r '^li i n t r! JtJ'ca t I vt' Otfic».* jf tli'.' J't - .iil^'nt, to prtj(]uce 
: , .-oMtiiniMj r. n.' jri v J rn i ih Utl truth Jn<l ^u^jviJinj h j t .j - h 1 1 1 i fig 

: jOTnon.i ir. I on.i tor pro^jtjrn charvje.^i to keep our pOi)al3tion and 
{ - .'^t •*■ •>i......:niJt. . ifi witnin aus t a i n t tj 1 1.' li.niti ij jlhI personal 

•x:.;: < witn th^« i -np b^ne n t a 1 1 on of the rJ74 Foreiit and Ramjeland 
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RenowAble R^eoucces Planning Act. 

Assistant Secretary o£ Agriculturei X oversaw Forest Service 

preparation of an excellent five-year iKOijram to oddress U.S. 

forestry and rdn<jel6nd conservation neeUSf or^ly to see ix 

practically 9utted by the OMQ beca'use it departed Crom the 

President's recommended bud^^et levels (or the Forest Service* The 

f 

1980 RPA program that eventually surfaced bore little coBemhlance to 
the product of the professional forest S((*rvice analysts who worked 
from hard data; ratheri it was Jacked around to reinforce (he 
Administration's preconceptions of what wa«i i>olitlcall'y palatable a" 
the tif-e. ^ ^ 

Somehow, the one-sh^t studios in the Carter 'Administration, like 
the National A>jf aicultur.}l land Study ond CJlobal 2000 narrowly 
escaped such e<nascu\dt ion , but a continuin>/^Cx#cutive Branch pro<jram 
of analysis an i recommendations to the Congress on population, 
reduurcud and the environment almost inevitably would end up bein^ 
Jkcwed in the direction of the political philosophy of the pa 
^>owor in the Mhite Mouse. * 

My suij'jedt ion , then, is to limit out tjxpectations of what the 
rxecutive Branch can do well. It can coDtiCt, condttact model::, 
jjr jject trends, and produce policy impl icitiond ^nJ al t ?r nut i v's . 
:*n^» Office of Technology AvJaoaoinunt and t-he private ^iM:ti«*n cjn be 
taf'itfd to (or additional ^>olLcy recummonJat lon^ . 

The fourth ste^ would be to provide for thti creation of -s Joint 
Cofflfflittec of the Congress on Pooulation and the Environment, similar 
to th»* tloint Ecunomij Committee, which would provide a forum for the- 
pr»';ienidtidn of the divertie views of all intercepted analysta, public 
and private, re^drdir.^ the iinplications oi the data cominq fro.« the 
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d«jenciea. No one o»)^'ncy or intate^t ^coup Is apt to hove .lU the 
jin34«ca« YOU owe it to youe:ielves to hedc iiovt^cal well^CounUed 
ipini^ni .j4 t > th«» i>rop<*t o>jcsie of action noedeiiNto duSiiro 
tiait J I > l.>s>mi':it , pc otfCt i«^n oi our lif»» ^u^j^^t iyst»?ift, an J 

^ic^tii / «*. i*jn o( jn jcct*ptaul*i 'lUiUty o^ iit^^ 
ij*?li.:Vv» t.i.it ifiv ii«'vitdbltr r .:cuifl.n»'nil»it ion will fn? 
^^->:>ul J t i'>n and tfOotK>.fl/--tho nation .>f on i.*c04 0tjic<3l 
j.),>li '1 t i humjnki'iJ, 

*>f t:j»' ( un..'t I > i-. *>f t»u? «»nv i4a«j«.'vl Council on Global 
>u{ ov-i , t L'-.vii j'i«fto It , jM i Po^ulitio'i «/oulO to *devolop and 
r .Nu-. t'ii t.'u- i't-.'Jidtjnt jnJ the Jonjf'.-uii a national ^x^pulation 
jkiIj */, tn.'lidi'v; a national policy on immiNjc 3t ion « which wil' 
fi.Mii^iti' j.'lii">iii 1 ir «!MjM.;.» I A .lopalat ion Char ictvr 1st ics ^nd 

Thi > * : I w>tr.., i*j)al nit**. J, one wr^tcn Th%f Un^ir .>nm<fntal F'jnJ 
.*t'^ri}i/ ij,>j")rt ». ?no 0^4 ^ueMtion will b»» jt what I' 'i?! of 

r : 'i .■ I ••■•■u fct t' rid ticli'fV'-. t 1 it ih«' ijo.il nl z»?rii tvt 

t ... I, V4f\;- /.'ir; j-j-i f.'i'- Nirionil r>vft t ; ; tin 

■ *. t* . *,t . ill i'\>- kj.i-'i r.jt if • .'ut.^* I J 1** i . 

:. t . ; v> •, ill a i lal t><"vt it'i will r*»iUt. ff'j'^ 

• ,tt..f.'f iwL . »i » nation':; jio^ja la t ion , r*th<»f tnan V\>* 

,l.t; I' I ; . ■ i;j". '>f ojr i>')t*.il it I'ln t';roa'ih v«il«mtJt/ 

w->. -I :>.t!iiiat-' ii jai f iciotly to t'le fiation*;^ ability 

• . . It -i ).a vT^:i. Wif hjvo l .»>KOiJ ( >r , l ul havo not 

11, , . • I ij «>t;,)ni);n I ir jij.*)tf 1 1 in contiiaed ^>^j^a- 

• i- ; V) |t . T'^'' h»»iU' «jI Jir '.'fjontr/ 'iX' i oot d"ii»;Oil 

-. • , • },» • • / i r 1 1 i • / il . I V ; : mr t'i»' *r"l^ir»' ■>{ tM».* 
■; I i - . 'f v.. N'* j.]iu/iMj ►'Jir J I! ; 'i:*jli^iO ! ^an rit ^row 
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JnU oivr.'i-tit;mi tho jJ varUjtje,:* of movinu now 

ft»»oJi that tho nition -f-.-lono an. I pUa fu a itabili/od 
iW;>.iK>tioa ... ^nd tnjc an Of lice of l>>i»ulatlon Growfi jnd 



A vjo:. i. w.» .;jp;;.ur, oi-i-i-.ijl ^oji of thi.i Uj.jial n ion-- 
U.:5. . in . ; .Mfu I » i? u ;t v>^ lu.U' <>acoylv<f:j into 

tni.ikii; thit 1 un^a- .olKT/ d-i:Urjtioi will, by it^.ilf, load to 

I' i .'i u «,iu tM- i.i^.'uctlon, ov.>r tiuh., of a 

•ujn!, - .{ : I ' If .--torn rity, Tiuf talit// «ffli.jc ition, and 

i "ii jt J' i J 1 -*.u-') ttt%'-r ij<>;jal ji:u>rt jio^^ih raf^. Thfj 

••••.I 'v: w-.ij'i jr.> illoflinatinj. l rf.^uld liko to ;Jhace 

** . >;4li-.>i t );.-t. i.j'i ' >r r.:i. 'tut-d .itat»?j. T^»- 
. I V- . - .1 J .f I M d I . f *f .M-^. 1 »i 1 •^ I urn I K 11 1 >M 

* • • > :.l illi.^n, l,^ iMiJi dil J nilli>'nj anj 
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b«4twcen the years 202 ) and 20 30. tf tho Tt'R were I.0--a8 it is at 
pcesent*-qnd nut i-nmltjcat ton were ?oco, ouc t^opulatlon would 
-itabiUio dt 276 million biitweon 202$ and 2050. Those projections 
i.i.Ucato that ther ; ire Jiftertjnt jMtJu to the 'joal ot iJopuldv^on 
Uabiliiatioa within the next oontury. 

oinij^iy .sLitivj that ^ero jJOtJulatlon tjrowth i^i In the national 
interoat does not injure attainment of that policy. The ongoing 
debate over immi»jcation ceJorm artA control underscores this point. 
II, 24 91 mjkij.i r»»f'!rt*nce to immi^jr ition policy as part of an 
overall populition [ioUcy, but the dobat*' over imml^jration reform 
which has ra^ed for .«ik yeics has yiven little attention to the 
J.- ji iphu: i.npuct. ot uncontrolled U.S. immi jrat i«>n , which now 
i.;.*'»u»t . foi nearly ijIC of out populi'iioa (growth. 

Th'T'; i:5 .-u* .uhuitut*' for tolUij u^) the sleeves and tacklin«3 
hi?j.J-ivi ih»» i ontiov M jial 3tep -. Uko inmt«jratioa reform that will 
hdv*- t^i \}<! taKi>M to ii:hii?vj.' j .itiblu tKS, population. The 
.itflp^on-Ma^ioli hiU, whijij ir, still pendinj, is a mixed ba^j from 
t .1*- n J jt j.jM ii; ,>»M itjr'i't iv*j , ;:*nplo/L»t .ijnctionc .;iiould ^l»?tor nuc!» 
)f t*i^' tlU'jal mm I J rant Kjw, hjt 'jweepinj l»» ja 1 1 zat ion , the 
I'jn.^tLi -)U''-;t *>>r<cr ^>r . v.* ; i i )r, , and t'u* luK i;f i ceilinj <>a l^j-il 
• nijritiou nay 1 1 ii:tt:iiv.- .ii.jnjjr Jj'h ic ,jr i -i ir " ; . 

Thf r.nv i t )r,.',.' it i I "jnd wiU .»n th js i lU 3 I I / support 
J I I It i.^n -^hiij'i : 
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* placee, d fUxibU cuMliny on legal i.timi^r at ion of 475,000 
pec year ^hicu woum not limit the jfimiu.iionu of i.nmetilat« 
reUtivos of U.S. citi^onii; 

* ^x,>jfKls tiu.. -scope of the Council on Cnvicanme.ntal Quality to 
include e)?pllcit coupons Ibl I i ty f k i)opulnion-trenO-roljted 
^>rojectxon3 anJ reportaj 

* requic.?^ the Oft ice of Manay.imcnt and Budget to .oonitoc 
executive ajeacy data-collection .vxd modeling systems to 
i,;.»r..' co.fipatibility, coifiprvhonj i / .fi. .; i 40a fceeOoffl uf 

i> rilic jcci^,'; to\the J Jta; 

jJUjnri tlw 6t{ice«^^f IV-ciioolojy A^.,..«»;:imvnt the task of 
..ro l.i.rinj biannual i^t of policy cecoffl.fton J-nions for the 
Con.jr.*^r» .uTi*f.l at 3s:iuc inj sustainable cesoucc? dcvolopment 
.i.vl .notf^rMn.i th.» .ju.iUty of lif^ in A.n.ruoi; and 

* cr*/atM..i , Oon.jf -jsional Joint ^onmitteo on Populotion and 
Hnviron.n^nt to o^/er^eo the protection of our lT?o support 
i/iiin t.if juijiii .nvMOu including vftoctj to limit our human 
population to the carrying capacity of our environment. 

/ 

Thjok you. 
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Ms. Hall. I see that Dr. Peterson and other panelists have ar- 
rived. Dr. Peterson is from the National Audubon Society. Dr. Pe- 
terson, welcome, and you may make your presentation. 

STATEMENT OF RUSSELL W. PETERSON. PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 

Mr. Peterson. Good morning, Madam Chairwoman. I appreciate 
very much the opportunity to be here this morning and I want to 
commend your subcommittee for undertaking this heanng, to con- 
sider the Federal Government's need for an improved foresight ca- 
pability. Certainly, a subject of tremendous importance to both the 
sound working of Government and the sound future of our Nation, 
yet one that is pereannually given short shrift by both the Con- 
gress and the executive branch. „ ^yr i 

I want to make just a few brief comments here orally, Madam 
Chairwoman, and I hope you will accept my written testimony for 
the record. 

/ Ms. Hall. Certainly. . i. • j 

Mr. Peterson. Well, my own experience in private business and 
government has convinced me of the importance of grappling with 
the-Tfeed for better foresight capability. When one understands the 
interconnectedness of things, if you cannot make a change any- 
place without it impacting on many other areas. 

Many changes we make have long terms impacts; hard to meas- 
ure short term impacts. It seems really grossly negligent for our 
prinoipal decisionmaking bodies of our country nut to have a mech- 
anism for providing them with more foresight. . . , r» i 
When I chaired the President's Council on Environmental vjual- 
ity. i sought, unsuccessfully. Presidential approval of a new Lb^ 
Division to coordinate data gathering and policy analysis tor long 
range planning in these areas of environment, population and re- 

^^I^efped to found the Global Tomorrow Coalition, whose board of 
directors representing 70 national organizations I now chmr. And I 
am proud to say that our members of 70-some organizations have 
unanimously endorsed the call for an organized and coordinated 
foresight capability in the Executive of the President. 

A copy of the coalition's position statement has been submitted 
for the record along with my prepared testimony. 

Thus, I am pleased to be here today to encou-Hgt you to consider 
seriously Representative Ottinger'3 -Global Resources, Environment 
and Population Act, H.R. 2491 that is before you. 

As onp who has held elected office and served as a Government 
agency administrator, I know the tremendous odds against the en- 
actment of this or any other bill, at this late stage, of the Presiden- 
tial election year. , ^ , . _ . 

For that reason I urge the Census and Population Subcommittee 
to consider strengthening H.R. 2491 this summer; to take other 
steps it would add to tlw foundation of information needed tor the 
significant legislative debate I hope will occur later on this topic. 
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I recommend that the subcommittee closely examine the propos- 
al on H.R. 2491 for an interagency council with an eye to strength- 
ening it structurally. 

An interagency group faces tremendous difficulty in undertaking 
significant ongoing work, including the preparation of reports with- 
out an executive staff in a line item budget. 

My own preference would be to have the staff work iserformed by 
a strengthened Council on Environmental Quality with a mandate 
from Congress to do that iob'in oversight by relevant committees of 
Congress, to see that the activity is performed. 

As you know, the Council on Environmental Quality has some 
broad assignments in this area, but has practically been destroyed 
by the current administration. Fortunately, the Congress was kept 
alive, so it can be reborn again in the later administration. 

The necessary data gathering and analysis could be performed in 
a special unit, created in the Executive Office of the President; de- 
voti:ig itself exclusively to trend analysis and foresight capability 
as an alternate to the CEQ 'assignment, as was proposed by Repre- 
sentatives Al Gorr and Knute Gingrich in their critical Trends 
Assessment Act. 

However, the Interagency Council on Global Resources, the Envi- 
ronment and Population which would be created by H.R. 2491 is a 
proposal that can work if given adequate staffing and regular over- 
sight by Congress. 

I also believe that the subcommittee should consider including 
among the responsibilities of the proposed Council, the preparation 
and publication of the special biannually report to both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress which would detail the ongoing work that 
the many and various Federal agencies are doing in the fields of 
population, growth, resources availability, and environmental 
quality. 

I also recommend that the subcommittee request a major study 
by the General Accounting Office to be completed this year, 1984, 
on the Federal Government's current foresight capability with re- 
spect to global population, resource, and environmi^ntal trends; in- 
cluding ways in which coordination among the agenciegy involved 
with these issues can be improved. 

In my prepared testimony I have listed a number of questions, 
v%nich I hope the General Accounting Office study would answer. 

We need a much better understanding of the resources that al- 
ready are available in the Federal Government, for providing you 
decisionmakers with more foresight, as well as a definition of the 
additional resources required. 

I bel iove* that foresight capability is an issue whose time has 
come; and that now is the time to make the move from words to 
action. 

The rate of change in the world continues to escalate, making it 
(*v(M* more urgent that we devise some kind of radar to help us 
steer our course into the .ature. Something must be done soon, to 
institutionalize a process for gathering trend information on popu- 
lation, ^(rowth, development, resource availability, and environmen- 
tal quality and their interaction. And to bring these findings to 
bear on decisionmaking at all levels of the government. 
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The failure to do so will markedly increase the risk of serious na- 
tional and global consequence. JT IJ K« 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today; and I would be 
happy, of course, to answer any questions at this time. 

Ms. Hall. Thank you very much, Dr. Peterson. 

[The statement of Mr. Peterson follows:], 
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JULY 26, 1984 



I want to conuaend the Subcomaittee on Census and Population for 
undertaking this hearing to consider the federal ^government's need for 
an improved "foresight capability" — a subjiect of tremendous 
importance to both the sound working of government and the sound future 
of the nation, yet one that is perennially elusive of concrete action 
on the part of either the Congress or the executive branch* 

By "foresight capability** I refer to the federal government's 
capability s 

• to assemble sound data on global population, resource, 
environmental and related trends; 

o to undertake coordinated efforts among the different agencies 
in projecting these trends into the future; 

o to organize productive analysis of the projections that 
focuses on the interactions among these trends and their 
significancQ for public policy and well-being; and 

• to bring the fruits of this analysis into informed 
policy-making. 

Another way of describing foresight capability la to say it means 
the ability of the executive branch of the government quickly and 
meaningfully to answer the questions: "What are the numbers we have on 
global trends?" "What do these numbtrs tell ua about the future?" How 
do the changes In these trends interact with one another, and are they 
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going to create any significant problems or opportunities for the 
nation?" "What do these probleaa and opportunities mean for the • 
ongoing work of the government and it^ interaction with the private 
sector?" 

Concern about the government's, indeed the nation's, foresight 
capability is by no means new. President Theodore Roosevelt understood 
its significance exactly when he said: 

We have become great in a material rienso because of the 
lavish use of our resources, and we have just reason to be 
. proud of our growth. But the time has come to luquire 
seriously what will happen when our forests are gone, when 
the coal, the iron, the oil, and the gas are exhausted, 
when the soils have been still further impoverished and 
washed into the streams, polluting the rivers, denuding 
the fields, and obstructing navigation. These questions 
do not relate only to the next century or to the next 
generation. One distinguishing characteristic of really 
civilized men is foresight; we have to, as a nation, 
exercise foresight for this nation in the future • 

The impulse of national leaders to raise the issue of our ^ 
govenment's foresight capability has been evident again and again in 
succeeding administrations and Congress whether it be in Franklin 
Roosevelt's National Resources Planning Board; Harry Truman's Materials 
Policy Commission; Congress' creation of the Council on Environmental 
Quality in 1969, and the National Commission on Supplies and Shortages, 
with its Advisory Committee ^on National Growth Policy Processes in the 
mid-1970s; or Jimmy Carter's Global 2000 Report , Democratic and 
Republican leaders alike, once confronted with the responsibility of 
service to the nation through management of the government, have 
grappled with the need to get beyond the preoccupations of governing 
today to focus regularly on the future for the sake of leading into 
tomorrow. 
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Certainly, my own experience In private business and governaent 
has convloced me of the Importance of grappling with the need for 
better foresight capability i and I have personally made it an issue of 
my own work* When I chaired the President's Council on Environmental 
Quality, I sought, unsuccessfully, presidential approval of a new CEQ 
division to coordinate data gathering and policy analysis for 
long-range planning ir^ the areas of environment, population, and 
resources. I helped to found the Global Tomorrow Coalition, whose 
board of directors representing 70 national organizations I now chair, 
and I am proud to say that our members have unanimously endorsed the 
Coalition's call for an organized and coordinated foresight capability 
it* the Executive Office of the President A copy of the C-'alitlon's 
position statement is attached for the record. In 1981, I testified on 
this issue before joint subc^ommittee hearings of the House Energy and 
Commerce Committee, and in 1982, in a Christian S^clence Monitor op, ed. 
statement I specifically urged Congressional debate and action on 
5. 1771, the forerunner of Sen. Hatfield*s and Rep. Ottinger'a Global 
Resources, Environment, and Population Act, S. 1026/H.R. 2491. I am 
also attaching a copy of that essay, which I believe is as pertinent 
today as it was two years ago. 



While the issue of foresight capability is by no means a new one, 
it la certainly true that the 1980 Global 2000 Report<t:?r The President 
reinvigorated interest in it. The report's very criticisms of the 
federal agencies' lack of coordination and disjointed, often 
conflicting efforts at projecting and analyzing global trends, was a 
disturbing reminder of how far we still have to go to build upon the 
experience of the Roosevelts and Truman. 

The report's'dear statement of the government's lack of a 
coordinated foresight capability has sparked numerous recent efforts to 
raise again the need to act on this Issue. S. 1025/H.R. 2491 — 
drafted specifically to address the issue of foresight capability in 
addition to the nation's need for a population policy -~ is only one 
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example. Rep, Nicholas Mavroules was inspired to introduce 
H.R. Res. 248, explicitly urging the executive branch to "Take ^ 
immediate action to systematically coordinate and improve its 
projections of world population, resource, and environmeatal trends, 
and their analysis." Reps. Al Gore and Newt Gingrich devoted hours of 
their own time and weeks of their staffs to writing H.R. 3070, the 
Critical Trends Assesscnent Act. 

The Congressional Research Service conducted a two-day workshop . 
of' business leaders on the foresight issue, and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and Senate Foreign Relations Committee also pursued 
it in hearings, as did the Energy and Commerce Committee, and, of 
course, this subcommittee with its* hearings, under tht chairmanship of 
Rep. Robert Garcia, in 1982. And the Office of Technology Assessment, ^ 
of which 1 am former director, issued a report reviewing global < 
modeling, particularly by the ^Defense Department. 

The Congress has not been the only arena in which new interest in 
foresight capability has surfaced. It has been on the agenda of 
numerous conferences, including meetings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the World Future Society, the National 
Academy of Public Administration, the World Resources Institute, the 
Issues Management Society, and the Global Tomorrow Coalition's 1983 
National Conference. And there is today in Washington a Global 
Foresight Roundtable which brings together on a regular basis 
professionals in the public and private sectors to talk about topics 
related to foresight capability. 

Since Global 2000 's release we have seen a number of new 
publications and reports dealing with foresight capability, including 
Lindoey Grant's essay "Thinking Ahead," Lester Brown's new spries of 
State of the World reports, "he World Wildlife Fund - USA's report on 
"Corporate Use of Information Regarding Natural Redourcea and 
Environmental Quality," and the new report of the Project on Industrial 
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/ Policy and the Envlrownent, sponsored by several envlroruneatal 

organizations including National Audubon. In the future, we can look • 
to the World Resources Report , a new project of the World Resources 
Institute and the International Institute on Environment and 
Development, that will document the data on key global resource trends 
and feat ure analyses of significant issue^^^"*""^ 

I ^say all this to show that there is considerable interest in the 
subject of foresight capability that should be organized in behalf of 
legislation such as S. 1025/H.R. 2491. In my Christian Science Monitor. 
op ed piece two years ago, 1 concluded by urging ^onmiittee action on 
the Global Resources, Environment and Population Act with the goal 
of "enactment of foresight legislation. • .signaling to both the 
administration and the nation that we cannot afford even in an election 
ye#r to lose sight of global population, resource, and environment 
trends and their impacts. on social and economic factor>." I stand by 
that recommendation of Congressional action and debate as much today as 
I did two years ago. But I also. know, as one who has held elected 
office and served as a government agency administrator, the tremendous 
odds against the enactment of this or any other bill at this late stage 
in a presidential eJ*-^tion year. 



For that reason, I urge the Census and Population Subcommittee to 
consider strengthening H.R. -2491. I recommend that the subcommittee 
closely examine the bill's proposal for an interagency council with an 
eye to strengthening it structurally* From my own experience, I know 
the tremendous difficulty that any interagency group faces in 
un4ertaking significant, ongoing work. Including the preparation of 
reports, without an executive staff and a line item budget. My own 
preference would be to have the staff work performed by a strengthened 
Council on Environmental Quality with a mandate from Congress and 
oversight by relevant committees of Congress to see that the activity 
is performed. Or the necessary data gathering and analysis could be 
performed if a special unit were created In the Executive Office of the 
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President, devoting itself exclusively to trend analysis and foresight 
capability, as proposed by Representatives Newt Gingrich and Al Gore in 
their Critical Treads Assessment Act, However, the Interagency Council 
on Global Resources, the Environment and Population, which would be 
created by your bill, is a proposal that can work if given adequate 
staffing and regular oversight by Congresst 

I also believe that the Subcommittee should consider including 
among the responsibilities of the proposed Council the preparation and 
publication of a special biennial report to both the President and the 
Congress which would detail ongoing work the many and various federal 
agencies are aoing in the fields of population growth, resources 
availability, and environmental quality. And the Committee should 
recommend ways ia which coordination among the agencies in tfeis *irea 
coild be improved, 

I would also like to recommend another step this Committee could 
take this summer that would add to the foundation of information needed 
for the significant legislative debate I hope will occur on this topic 
in the 99th Congress. By that I specifically mean that I recommend the 
subcommittee request a major study by the General Accounting Office on 
the federal government's foresight capability with respect to global 
population, resource, and^ environmental trends. It should be requested 
for completion in 1984 and it should address the following questions:, 

1) What federal agencies collect and use data on global 
population, resource, and environmental trends? What are the data? 
What is their currency? How statistically sound are they? 

2) What federal agencies use these and other global trend data 
to develop long-term projections of global population, resource, and 
environmental trends? What are the computer models used in making 
these projections and what are the assumptions upon which these models 
are built? In particular, in what ways do the assumptions of any cf 
the models for the projection of trends conflict with or contradict one 
another? 
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3) What Is the federal Investnent In these data and In these 
projections?^ What are their annual budgets? How have'these budgets 
chadged during the last 10 'years, and how does the administration platr 
for them to chan^ In the next three years? 

4} Wha^ formal mechanism for coordination of the use of these 
data and the development as well as ^use of* these projections exist 
among federal agencies today? How do they operate? What, If any, 
accomplls^ents have resulted from their operation? ^ < 

5) Howy If at all, are these data, models i and ptojec toons' made 
available to^the private sector? And what, if any, access do the 
agencies using these information tools have to the data, models, and 

projections developed by institutions lu the private sector? 

/ 

6) What steps could the executive branch take to Improve access 
to these data, models, and projections among agencies of the federal 
government, as well as between the federal government and state ^nd 
local governments plus the private sector? ^ 

7) How are ther&e global trend data and ptojec»lons brought to 
the attention of senior decision makers in govemmUft as an adjunct to , 
the policy->making^rocess? 

4 

These questions by no means exhajsl the information Congress 
needs to reach definitive conclusions about a specific model for 
foresight capability — ^whether it be the Hatf leld/Ottlnger blllr the 
Gore/Gingrich bill, or other proposals. But the GAO's answers will 
begin to fill in the serious gaps in our understanding of the resources 
that already are available for more effective and efficient 
exploitation by the federal govenunent as well as the resources which 
need to be added, whether they be Improved funding, clearer lines of 
communication and acces3i or direct coordination to ensure that the 
agencies' global projections are as sound as current technology and 
human capability can produce and are available t'o the decision-makers 
whose "policies can moat betieflt from them. 
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believe, that^ foresight capability is an issue jtfho*6 time has 
coffle, and that now i^ the time to make the move^from words to action. 
^If something is not done soon to institutionalize a process £ox\ 
gathering trend information on population growth and development, *. 
Resource availability » and epvironmental quality — - and their 
interactions and relating the findings to decision making at all 
levels of government, this issue may become one who's time has passed 
because it will be too late to prevent the harmful national and global 
consequences — perhAps calamities — which could ensue. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify today. I would be 
happy to answer any questions you might have. 

POSITION STATEMENT * 

OP THE ■ 

GLOBAL TOMORROW COALITION 
/ 

The Need To Improve National Foresight 

% t 
Current trends of rapid population growths wasteful resource consumptionr 
and abuse of the environment endanger fhe globalN-base for all human activity. 
The. United States is poorly equipped to identify and project the interactions 
of these trends over timer and is therefore unprepared' to choose rationally 
amono long-range policies to achieve a nvore desirable future. 

v;e believe this situation constitutes nothing less than a threat to U.S. 
national security and to the future well-being of the American people. Our 
national foresight capability must be improved by efforts in both the public 
and private sectors. As first steps in this direction r we recommend the 
following actions: 

(1) establish in the executive Office of the President an improved 
capacity to coordinate and analyze data collected by federal agencies and 
other pertinent sources on the long-term interactions of trends in populationr 
resources! and environment— a n'ci their relationship to social and economic 
development — and to provide information relevant to current policy decisions * 
responsive to the needs of the national and global future; 

(2) ^encourage and facilitate widespread public participation in the 
discussion of choices for a desiratble national future; and * 

(1) invite other nations to expand their own foresight capability and 
share in an international exchange of relevant data and information. 

# 
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Seeing tomorrow's world today 



By Russell W. Peterson 

In this day and age. It ts Inexcusable that the US federal 
government does not have an organued and coordinated 
"foresight capability to aid policymakers In understanding 
the global populaUon. resource, and environmental trends 
that shape the world in which we exist. 

The United States and its leaders are beset by crises 
which cannot be understood, much less resolved, without an' 
appreciation of their causes beyond our borders and their 
consequences beyond the next decade or even the next elec- 
tion. Yet, If anything, since the "Global 2000 Report to the 
President" two years ago first documented the federal gov- 
ernment's tack of foresight capability, the situation has 
deteriorated. 

In its simplest terms, foresight capabUlty is a matter o' 
sound data, coordinated projections of global trends, analy- 
sis of their Interactions, and informed policymaking. Based 
on the work of the 13 federal agencies and departments which 
went into the preparation o*f "Global 2000," the Council on 
Eoviromnental Quality (CEQ) and the State Department 
concluded that "the execuUve agencies of the US govern- 
ment are not now capable of presenting the President with 
internally consistent projections of wo-'ld trends ... for the 
next two decades." 

Just what does this mean for US policymaking? Misinfor- 
mation and misperccpUon 



n cal coordination so basic to providing useful foresight capa- 
blilly . I know of no Instance In which the President personally 
has used his office to call attention to this problem. 

Such setbacks are totally out of sync with growing public 

SJ?''!'V^^*^ ^^^^ ^'^f^^' Since the pubiicaUon of 
Global 2000," countries such as Japan. Canada and Mexico 
nave begun their own Global 2000 inquiries. In the US, 56 
separate organizations, including t^e National Audubon Soci- 
ety, the Leagueof Women Voters, the Overseas Development 
Council, and the Planned Parenthood FederaUon of America, 
have joined together in the new Global Tomorrow Coalition to 
call attention precisely to the need for understanding global 
interdependence. Their inlUal action supported unanimously 
has been to call out for the creaUon In the ExecuUve Office of 
the President of "an improved capacity to coordinate and 
^^nalyze data collected by federal agencies and other perU- 
lent sources on the long-term interactions of trends in popu- 
ation. resources, and environment - and their relationship 
, to social and economic development." 

Clearly, this is not a question of government "piannning 
for the worid." It is the question of whether the right hand of 
the government knows what the left Is doing. That requires 
central coordination and communicaUon. backed up by com- 
mltments^to improve agency resources and educate officials 
on a regular basis. Congress has begun to explore the4ssue of 
foresight capaoility reports on government computer pro- 
jections are being prepared: House hearings have examined 
the problem conceptually: and three bills touch upon it 
legisiaUvely. *^ 
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For example, the health of the econo'my, at home arui 
abroad, 1$ currently the n.ost politicaUy pressing problem in 
the US. Yet at a time when our economic Interdependence 
with other countries Is greater than ever (the third world 
alone accounts for more than 25 percent of our ove^as in- 
vestment, more than 35 percent of our exports, and more 
than 45 percent of our Imports). "Olobal 2000" found that the 
government's measure of worldwide economic heath - QNP 
- is based on questionable assumptions. Among other 
things, federally used projections assumed major expansion 
In agricultural production as a result of stepped up ferillixer 
use. But they didn't consider poealble changes in climate or 
explicit environmental impacts. The/ did assume unlimited 
water availability at constant real prices and no deteriora- 
tion of the land resulting from urbantzatton. 

I believe the government's lack of foresight capability ex* 
tsLi at three levels - data analysis, prelections coordination, 
and political commitment. And I am convinced that at every 
level we are witnessing serious aetbavks. The quality of gov- 
ernment data, particularly ihe already limited global data, is 
being undercut dramatically by budget reductions in federal 
resource agencies. 

Efforts to ensure consistency of assumptions and data, 
which go into projections for different sectors, are almost 
Impossible without clear coordination. The only existing 
mechanism for coordination, the Office of Management and 
Budget's Statistical Policy Branch, has been'eUmlnated. Po- 
litical commitment to calling attention to Issues ihat look 
across jurisdictions and beyond elections is vital. But despite 
its theoretical potential, the administration's ''Interagency 
Global Issues Working Group" chairedi>y CEQ has thus far 
failed to respond substantively to even the problems of tech- 



In the Senate, S. 1771 includes among its requirements an 
Interagency Council on Global Resources, Environment, and 
PopuIaUon, to be chaired by CEQ and funded by the member 
depanmenta. It would coordinate agencies' biennial produc- 
tion of long-term projectionai of global population, resource, 
and environment trends: entourage their analysis, partlcu- 
iariy in light of current policy; and report regularly to Con- 
gress on these efforU. The fact that this bill is authored by 
Sen. Mark Hatfield and cosponsored by such senators as 
Charles Mathlas, Slade Gorton, Alan Cranston, and Bill 
Bradley is proof of serious congressional concern about fore- 
sight capability. 

The time for action is now. S. 1771 is pending before the 
OovemmenUI Affairs Committee, chaired by Sen. William 
Roth whose experience with the problems and relations of 
federal, state and local governments should be helpful In fo- 
cusing on the problems that permeate and plague the global 
community. The Governmental Affairs Committee should 
undcrtalce during the summer the kind of critical debate this 
issue and this bill warrant. . 

Its goal should be Senate enactment of legislation on fore- 
sight capability liv-issi. signaling to both the adMtnlstratton 
and the nation that we cannot afford even In an election year 
to lose sight of global pMopulation. resource, and environment 
trends and their impacts on social and economic factors 

Russell W. Peterson* chBirman of the President's 
Council 00 Environmental Quality during the Nixon and 
Ford administrations, is president of the Sational Audw 
bon society and chairs the l>oard of directors of the Glo- 
haiTor torrow Coalition, 
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Ms. Hall. I would like to take this opportunity to' thank Dr. 
Cutler, Ms. Gohen and Mr. Torres, all of our panelists who»b,ave 
come today. I wish I could ask questions. I do have a lot of'ques- 
•tions to ask, but unfortunately, I have* another meeting at 12 
o'clock. I will have to adjourn this hearing shortly so that I c§n get. 
there approximately 15 minutes late. * , 

I do believe that this is a very interesting topic, and it is the in- 
tention of the Chair to even get more testimony in the future. We. 
^ would like to invite you back at a later time. We want to thank 
you Cor such excellent presentations. Each panelist has come well 
informed, well prepared and with a very good presentation. We do 
appreciate that so much. 

We wo,uld like to take this opportunity to thank those persons in 
the audience who have come to be with us. Thaftks for your pa- 
tience in staying with us even when we have to adjourn tempo- 
rarily for the recess. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon at 12 noon the hearing was adjourned.] 

[The following statements were received for the record:] 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

1412 Sixteenth Street, N.W,, Washington. D C. 20036 202—797-6800 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 2491 

ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTtJE ON CENSUS AND POPULATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 

August 13, 1984 



Tl\e National Wildlife Federation, with more than 4 million 

i 

members and supporters, is the nation's largest conservation 
organization, dedicated to t^e wise use, conservation, and restora- 
tion of natural resources. The Federation is concerned with the 
interconnections among economic development, population growth, 
and 'natural resources, over the long term, and is therefore pleased ^ 
to submit this statement in support of legislation to improve 
the "foresight capability" of the United States.^ 

In Mardh of 1982 » the Federation's Executive Vice President, 
Dr. Jay D. Hair, testified on behalf of the National Wildlife 
F;^deration, in support of the principles of H.R. 907, a predecessor 
of H.R. 2491. Then, as now, the Federation has some reservations 
about the particular form of this proposed legislation, but favors ^ 
continued high-priority attention to the topic, looking toward 
passage of an improved version of this biU in the next Congress. 

The bill contains sound ideas. Establishment of both 
Improved foresight capability and domestic population policy are 
important objectives for this nation. It is onl^ reasonable for 
the United States to develop a population police for ourselves, 
since we^^^td^i^ate the adoption of such policies by othei* countries. 
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Such a policy would envision specific measures and programs at •> 
all levels of government to achieve and susfain a stable level of 
population, consistent with sound niAhagemont of natural resources 
and the enhancement 'of environmental quality. 

Similarly^ we strongly support the goal of H.Rr 2491 to 
Improve the nation's forecastina/capabili ty» with respect to 
trends in the quality and availability of natural resources. 
"Foresight capability," as we envision it, refers to the abi^j^ity 
of the Federal Government to assemble sound data on global 
population, resource^, and economic trends; to make future 
projections of these trends; and to enable each of the different, 
agencies involved in this work to take account of the assumptiotiS 
used by the others in makii\g their projections. $uch an iiftproved 
and reliable data base would allow for pi^oductive analysis of 
these projections and the use of this analysis in policy-making. 

However,^ may be more appropriate for domestic population 
policy to be created and administered by a ^ody separate from 
that responsible for trends analysis. Trends analysis will be 
successful only if it can harness the data gathering^ and analysis 
skills of many agencies and provide accurate data to decision- 
makers. The establishment of a sound domestic population policy 
should be based upon the information and analysis provided by 
improved foresight capability, but setting policy is an intensely 
political process. Combining these two very different, although 
complementary, functions in one inter-agency counci 1 would surely 
compromise the effectiveness of each. 
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The Federation's perspective on natural resource use and 
conservation has always been long-range, rather than short-term. 
Moreover I we look at economic development in long-range terms as 
well. The Federation advocates methods of development that are 
ecologically sustainable, and that do not deplete crucial natural 
resources for temporary benefit. The entire concept of sustainable 
development rests upon the premise that true economic gains must 
endure through generations and that such growth can occur only by 
working with, not against, avariable natural resources. Good 
information on the natural resources implications of current 
activities and policies is essential for promoting, a policy 
pf sustainable development. 

' A major conclusion of the Gl obal 2000 Report was that 
adequate dat^a on demographic and other trends should be, but were 
not, currently available to U.S. decision-makers. The abil'ity to 
carry out long-range policy planning, which takes into account 
population' growth, resource depletion, environmental degradation, 
economic trends, and the synergistic relationships among all of 
tb*>^e, will never be realized unless effort and funds are devoted 
jstablishment of a system of foresight capability. 

National Wildlife Federation supports H.R. 2491 in the 
efforts it makes to achieve this goal. • 
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StateDont ' ' 

Willlaa G. Usher 
AsGtstant Secrdtary of Agriculture for Econontcs 

* Before \ 
House Conatttee on Post Off^xo and Civil SeXVlce 
Subconnlttec on Conaus and Population 



Ms. Chalrvooian and meabers of tho Subcommittee, I am pleased to discuss the 
information programs of the Department of Agriculture as they relate to the 
proposed legislation to establish in the Federal Government a global foresight 
capability with respect to natural resources, the environment and popuXa an. 
The Department, through the research and analytical 'components of its various 
agencies, develops a vast quantity of information on human aitd natural 
resources In rural America. This information Is widely available to the 
public, businesses, local and State governments, and other Federal agencies. ^ 
The Department publishes a broad range of situation and outlook re^ports and 
research monograp\«i^all of which arc available through the U.S« Government 
Printing Office, or the National Technical Information Service. In addition, 
USDA employees responsible for developing information on natural resouvces, the 
environment, and population are available to respond to requests for 

r 

information* | 

The Department develops information in two vays^-primary data collection on^ 
analysis, and secondary analyals of data collected by others. The primary data 
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colloctcd by the Department Itsolf 1p aade avallablo to the public after the 
Departoent completes Its anatysesi and after adequate precautions are taken to 
protect the confidentiality of survey rospoiidcnts. All Departmental data 
collection actJ^vitles arc first approved by the Office of lianagemont and 
Budget, and all subscription publications and publication series also have 0MB 
approval • 

t will dl9cu6« the Department's Information programs as geroalne to the' 
proposed legislation in two partB-*ndtural cesources and the ^environment * and' 
human and community resources* However, these two subject areas do not exhaust 
the topics on which USDA develops public Information. In particular, we have 
extensive research and analytical programs focusing on the U.S. food and fi^er 
syateD'^its many facetp from inputs to final consuners— and oti international 
agriculture* X will briefly describe the Department's commercial and 
International agriculture data later in my statement, but the bulk of my 
attention will be on natural and human resources inforaation. 
I 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND THE EHVIRONHENT 

M 

Because food and fiber production is so dtf]nrmle(it on land, water, weather and 
other environmental resources, the Department of] Agriculture carries out 
extensive programs to (a) inventory land and watjcr resources, (br) monitor 
resource use, development and r jnservatloa, (c) analyze environmental Impacts 
on and from agriculture, and (d) project the resources required to meet future 
national and global food and fiber needs. Much of this analysis is 
based om'data collected by the Department Itself, although some Is secondary 
analyslQ of data collected by othcra. 
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Natural Resource Information Collected by USDA 

The Department conducts several resource Inventories Including: 

Natural R esource Inventorys This survey conducted by the Soil Conservation • 
Scrvice»<S6s) was carried out in 1982 and Is scheduled again tot 1987. It is a 
comprehensive survey of all non-Federal lands in the U.S. It provides detailed 
information on land use, soil erosion, conservation needs, prime agricultural 
lands* and potential future cropland sources. 

• 

Major Land Uses; This periodic inventory Is conducted every 5 years (most 
recently in 1982) by the Economic Research Service (ERS). It is the only 
comprehensive land use Inventory maintained by the Federal Govarnaent. It 
includes all Federal, State and privately ovmod land and water bodies in the SO 
States. The ERS also maintains an annual data series on Cropland Aval lability 
and Use that provides detailed information on year to year shifts in cropland. 

Forest Surveys; The Forest Service (FS) Ir ^entorlos the Nation's forest 
resources through periodic regional surveys. These surveys provide current 
information on the acreage, ownership, and condition of all U.S. forestUnd— 
public, private, commercial, noncooaercial » wilderness, and forest resorveo. 
"These surveys provide a basis for projecting long-term supplies of forest 
products* 

R esource Econoalc S urvey : In 1978, the Rconomic Reseac«*rtervlce conducted the 
first nationwide land owneirBhlp nurvey nince 1947. Tliat survey wss tied to the 
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1977 Notional Hesource Inventory and provided a wealth of information on 
relationships between land ownership and use. The purvey was- conducted again 
in '983, this time focusing on soil conservation Investmenta and tillage 
practices. Future Resource Economic Surveys will include modules oA 
agricultural water use, Irrigation development, cropland conversion, and more 
detailed information on land ownership* ' 

High Altitude Aerial Photography : This program is bel^ Impfemented by the 
AfirlculfJ^iral Stablliasat Ion and Conservation Service (ASCS). It will provide 
consistent, systematic, high resolution photographic co/erage of the U.S. It 
will supplement Information available from satellite reconnaissance Imagery and 
win provide comprehensive Information for mapping, resource Inventorying, 
agrlcuHmral monitoring, and p6llutlon detection. 

Conservation Reporting an_d Evaluation Systemt. This program, begun In 1982, Is 
jointly conducted by ASCS ond SCS. It monitors the level of cost-sharing and 
technical assistance for soil and water conservation, animal waste management, 
wood production, forage production, sallnlty-peetlcide-fertillzer control, and 
drainage improvesents provided by ASCS and SCS. It provides' a systematic 
I measure of benefits derived ^nd costs incurred In the Nation's natural resource 
base for agricultural- production. 

Natural Resource I nformation Used b^ USDA but CoUerted Other Agencies 

The USDA makes extensive use of natural resource data collected by other 
Federal agencies. Some of these data and their sourres are listed below: 
Data Items Source • 
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a» land and water use 
irrigation districts 
land tenure 

b. urbon 'boundaries 

population growth— land 
use relatlon8hl>9 

land cover 

water tfupplloe, usqs, quality, 
sources 

d. range conditions affecting 
livestock forage supply 

e. Federal Irrigation development 
water supply 

f. land requirecDnts for rural 
roads and airports 

g« short and long-run w^sther trends 
rainfnll, snowiselt and mol&ture 
prospects 

h. satellite imagery of land use 
and crop and range conditions 



Department of Cobnerce, 
Bureau of Census 
(Agriculture) 

Oopartmont gf Commerce, 
Bureau of Census 
(Population) 

U.S. Geological 
Survey ^ 



t>epartment of Interlov, 
Bureau of Land Management 

Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Reclamation 

Department of 
Trcnsportation 

Dop-irtmenc of Commerce, 
National Oceanographic and 
Atmospheric Administration 

National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration 



Use of Natural Resource Data l£ Future Planning 

The Natural Resource data catalogued above are used In departmental (and 
interdc^partmental) planning and decision making. Some examples are: 



In carrying out periodic assessments* df the country's agricultural and forestry 
resources mandated by Congress through the Soil and Water Resource Conservation 
Act of 1977 (RCA) and the Forest and Rangeland Renewable Rcaourees Planning Act 
ot 1974 (RPA), the SCS ^and FS make resource projpctions 20 to 50 years Into the 
future. Theer projections also take into account domestic and global 
population projections, international food and fiber requirements, world trade 
prospects » ndcrojconomic indicotors, and as&umptions about the future course of 
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technological development 1« agrlculturftl production. The Departisent Is 
developing an Erosion Productivity Inpact Calculator (EPIC) for use In 
conjunction with thT"nSxt-»«V«8led appraisal. EPIC slraula^es/the Interaction 
of the soll-clloate-plant-managemen^ ptocesscs In agricultural production. 
\^ operates with a 50 yoar projection horlion and provides information on the 
"long-tena economic and physical fconsequon^es of soil erosion m it effects soil 
productivity and the Nation's agriaultual production capacity. 



A8 an extension of EPIC, 'the Department and U.S. Agenay- f or International 
Development are developing an International model (ALMANAC) to sintflate the 
effects of weather, soil characteristics, orop species, and crop management 
decisions upon crop growth and changes in soli productivity over long periods 
of time. ALMANAC will be used for reseaAch and decision making In agricultural 
production throughout the world. It will help in determining optimal local 

agriculture raanagcraont strategies. 

/ 

In addition, the Economic Research Service has an ongoing research program in 
natura. reso^.tce economics which Is tied Closely to Departmental cjeclslon 
making. ERS u«b the resource data described above to, determine the sources 
and estimated costs of developln^««ture cropland, the rural land requirements 
of a growing population, the efficiency of new Irrigation techniques In 
mitigating water competition between farm and nonfarm uses, and the. long-term 
economic Impacts of soil erosion on agricultural production capacity. New 
technologies and Improved efficiency of manufacture J Inputs which substitute 
for natural resources are also being examined. Potential Impacts of bto- 
terhniral Innovations on «griculturaT production capacity are being studied. 
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HUMAN A?-. COMHUNITY RESOURCES 



The Dopartmeat of Agriculture, through the Rural Devclopaont Act of 1972 and 
the Rural Policy Act of 1980, has a broad responsibility for inproving the 
material well being of rural citisene an^ maintaining the viability of rural 
coomunitleG. The Departnont. conducts a far-ranging program of research on 
economic, demographic and social development of rural areaa in the United 
States. This area of Inquiry includes, but is not limited to; the 
determinants and consequences of rural population change; the changing^ sixe and 
nature of the farm population; family economics; the level and dietributioq of 
rural income an^d poverty; rural omployraent/uneaployaenc trends and conditions 
(inoluding hired farm labor); the industriai composition of the "rural economy; 
the structure of rural credit markets for businossea, households and 
governments' the stock and condition of rural housing and public 
infrastructure; and the structure and capVclty (fiscal and managerial) of rural 
governments. Host analysis is conducted by ERS, although the Agricultural 
Research Service (ARS) conducts some research on family economics. 

Human and Community Resource Information Collected by USDA 

Most Departmental research on human and community resources uses data collected 
by other Federal agencies or by private survey organizations, However, the 
Department docs support two periodic supplements to the Current Population 
Survey (CPS), and occasionally the Department itself conducts surveys for 
special studies when no publicly available data exist on a particular subject. 
Data on the faro population and on the hired faro working force arc collected ' 
through periodic supplcncnts to the Current Population Survey. Both 
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supplempnts focus on tho bIzr, growth (or docHne), saclodefographlc 
characcprladcfi, and occupational status of tho roapoctlve populatlpnsi 



Growth Studlee and FamUy Fare Survoys; The JJppartmont 'a eporlal aurvoys focua 
on laportant rufal laauea for which no public data exist or for which they are 
Inadequate to address Important public policy questions. Recently, the 
Economic Reseal^ch Ser'vice has conducted a aeries of surveys In rapidly growing 
rural areas to examine the distribution of beftflts from renewed growth. A 
primary focus of ther^e atudlea wao the distribution of new joba (and the 
differential quaU^y of t^heae Joba) among new rural inmlgranta and longer torm 
rural residents. Another aeries of s^^voya was recently conducted by ERS to 
Btudy the material veil being of family farm households. Off-farm work by form 
family members was of particular Intereat in these studies. Tho aurvoys 
examlncJ the full package of Income aources earned by all h^uaehold members to 
determine their contribution to total family Income, and their Importance In 
fflaintaining the family In farming. 

National Rural Community Faclllti,eB Aesessment Study ; In response to public 

concern over the condition of the Nation's service providing infr^fstructure , 

the Farmers Home AdmlnlBtration (Fm«A) coomissionod a national aaaesamen; of 

rural community facilities (NKCFS). TlUs survey of a nationally representative 

« 

samplo of over 500 rural communitleb provides detailed infornatlon on the, stock 
and condition of several eaaentlal facilities including water and sewer, police 
protection, and roado and bridgos. For the flrot time these data permit a 
quantitative asfti^ssment of the availability of infrastructure in rural areas. 

Human arid Co mmunity Roaource Information Used by HSDA but Co llected by Other 
Agenries 
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MoBt of the Department's research on hunan and comaunity resources Is conducted 
with d^a col^p.cted by others* The Departnent uses a vast array of jfla^a 
collected by other Peder^il agencies, especially the Census Buraau» thy Bureau 
of Economic Analysis, the National Center for^Health Statistics, and financial 
data frnn the Federal Reserve Bank. Propr^ietary data from Dunn and Bradstreet, 
the National Opiiiion Research Center, and other private organizations are also 
used. The Department maintains a large library of rross s&ctional data sets"^ 
various sociodepiographic and oconosic issues. Mqst of these data sets are 
publicly available, although occasionally we enter Into restricted use 
agreements with the data collection agency to gain access to data for 
particular geographic areas of concern to rural policy. All possible | 
precautions to protect the confidentiality of survey respondents are taken in 
• these instances* ^ 

Use of Hunan > and Community Resourc^^ta in ^ 'Future Planning - 

« 

The aociodemographic and economic research conducted by USDA provides 
substantive support 'for rural development related policies and decisions by 
USDA and other Federal agencies. Beyond this general purpose, USDA 'a rural 
development research program has three more specific purpusest (a) to support 
USDA programs of nonfarm> rural assistance—loans, grants and guarantees to 
individuals, firms and local government, (b) to support the development of USDA 
rural development strategies ant) goals as required by the Rural Policy Act of 
1980; and i.e.) to provide national leadership In rural development research. 
The Kronomlc Research Service Is a particularly Important Information resource 
for USDA'tt Office of Rural Development Policy (ORDP) and for the Farmers Home 
Administration (FmHA). ORDP uses research studies to provide a firm 
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substantive baeia for the Departmei^^s Pural Strategy and m\k usoa the 
information to design, Implement, and target houalng, conanunlty facility, and 
bualneaa and Industrial programs. Ounaldo of USDA, this research la 
Influential throughout the l^ederal establishment and st the State and local 
level In describing tha condition and change of rural areas In an advanced 
Industrial Anorlca. 

U.S. FOOD AND FIBER SYSTEM 



The U.S. food and flbor system aupplJes products to the domestic and 
International markets. Raw agricultural coiModltlea are produced using 
aupplles and Inputs such as land, labor, machinery, and chemicals. Tlio 
marketing system, through i>r^ceBblng,_»Brketlng, transportation, wholesaling, 
s^and retailing, then/rt?re*orm8 commodities Into food and fiber products for the 
American ajyU^irt^n customX. The h/alth and competltlveneas of the 
commerd^^l agricultural sector Is sensitive to changes In quality and^ / 
\ avaimUlty of natural reaources and to changes In the slae and demographic 
, composition of the U.S'. global populations. USDA conducts a comprehensive 
p^gram of agricultural economic research and monitors the situation and 
outlook of all facets of the agricultural sector. 

Information U developed on the U.S. food and agricultural aystem In aworld 
context, including general economic conditions, public pollclerf, weather, Input 
and service availability and costa. production and marketing requlreaanta and 
coatfl, domestic food prices, and political and Institutional developments 
affecting the agr Iciflttural sector. , 
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Hilt £22i and Fiber Inforaatlon Collected b^; USDA 

fSSEC08t» sS±iHL"ISLSucj^ During the last year ERS and SRS hove been 
working to merge ehelr two annual aufvoye of the faro sector, the Farm 
Production Expenditure Surve;^ and the Coet of Production Survey, into a alngle 
Integrated data base, rt la anticipated that a completely Integrated whole 
farm and conacdlty specific survey can be obtained annualty for'sO.O^O farm 
operators. The survey would be probability baaed and large eno'ugh to allow ' 
analysis of farm expenditures and receipts by sl« and ^ype of farm and by 
region. Data would be collected on general farm characterlstlca; farm 
production expenses; land-uses; crop acreage and yields live. .ock Inventory; 
and farm organization characteristic*. In addition, aptclal modules are 
anticipated to obtain detailed Information on particular tyfjes of farm 
structural characteristics and operating or technical practices. 

I 

Mj. Food and nber Information Used bj- USDA but Collected by Cher Agencies 
In ad-dltlon to primary data collected by the Department. uSDA relies on a 
/ numbe^ ol? other agencies for information essential to Its aifalysla and 

monitoring of events m the food and fiber system. For example, fhe £ 
Oepartmenfe contlnufng situation and outlook effor*^ is based on price data 
from the TJureau of Ubor StatlBtlcs. import i),form«tion from Customs and the 
C«n8us Bureau, data on duties and' fee. paid from the Dej.artraent of Treaaury. 
and other Information from throoghout the government. Additional sources 
Include trsdo Journals and reports and university research. Industry sources 
alsojp-nlsh Information on supplies, demand, and prices in particular aarkets 
for selected rommodltlos. as well as quantities of Inputs used and availability 
of capltols 
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Estimation and annlysls'of econ-olc Indlcatore of ths farm Sector similarly, . 
involvie data drawn from many sources. These include off-farm income ffom the 
Oep'^rtmerit of Commerce, irrigation and grazing fees from the Department of 
Interior, land Social Security taxes paid by the farm sector from the Social 
Security Administration. Additional information is obtained from private 
organiiat'ions such as the Crop-Hail Insurance Actuarial Association and 
the Fertiliaser and Umes'tone Institutes. 

Use of Food and Fiber Data In Future Planning 

Within USOA, this information is used to pfovlde timely, accurate situation and 
outlook data. Including national estimates and forecasts of Input and commodity 
prices and quantities. In addition, economic indicators^ are developed to 
monitor the performance and efficiency of food systems. Ttie information also 
iorms the basis for the Department's extensive program of short and longer term 
research on agricultural policy issues. The Inform'atlon is used to prepare 
analyses in support of food and agricultural policy development, and tl^ 
administration of leglslaied agricultural policy and programs. The effects of 
various food and Bgricultural policies and proposals on production, con- 
sumption, trade, and prices of food and agricultural products are identified 
and evaluated. 

INTERNATIONAL AGRlpULTURE 



USDA develop'oB information on the current and future global supply and demand 
for agricultural commodities. The Department uses these estimates to forecast 
both the demand for U.S. .grtcultural exports and the availability of 
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agricultural lirporeg* The levol and charactor of the foreign supply and demand 

for flgrlculturel cocmodltlcB la Importantly Influenced by the alzc, domposltlon 

*an9 Socioeconomic status of the world's .population and by the nature, quality 

and geographic dl8trlt>utlon> of the world's natural resource endowments • 

USDA conducts the world's largest anolytl<!al program on the production, 

utilisation, av><1 trade of foreign agricultural coomodltles through the 

activities of Its Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) and Economic R^oarch 

ServliCGi supplemented by assistance from the Department of State and che Agency 

for International Development. The Foreign Agricultural Organization (FAO) 

conducts n similar program, and USDA and FAO carry on an aco^ve exchange of 
» 

data on analysis. In addition to Its own projection of futui^global 
agricultural developments, TJSDA revlttKS various projections prepared by PAO, 
the World Bank, the International Food Policy Research Institute » and varltHus 
private organizations ouch as Resources far the Future. , 

Int ernational Information Collected by USDA 

' ■ " " — ""^ ■ • 

« 

USDA's primary data collection describing foreign resources, environment, and 
population Is limited to its coUaboratlun with NASA and other Federal 
Government agencies In using satellite remote sensing to develop global 
inventories of natural resources* 

International Information Used bjr USDA b^t Collected by Other Agencies 

USDA is heovily engaged in assessing, compiling, and organizing raw data 
coltectcd by foreign national governments » International organlzatlonSi and 
private research fnatltutlons as part of a program to determine the current snd 
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prospect Ive foreign supply of and demand for agricultural products* 



14 



Natural ^^urcea and the Envlrontpent ; The Untted Nations Pood and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO) identi^es, surveys,, ani assessos land and 
water resources for agricultural development planning at the country levcil, 
based on analysou of land use potentials by agro^ecologlcal zones, in relation 
to their potential for agricultural production and population support. These 
activities draw upon both national data and remote sensing information. 
Foreign energy and mineral resources relevant to agricultural activities are 
surveyed by various U.S. governmont agenc^^, United Nations agencies, and the 
World Bank. The TVA International Fertiliser Center and FAO have programs to 
survey and assess the potential supply and ytemand for fertilizers. 
USDA obta,lns Information on foreign cnvircmdontal dovelopoonts from U.Si 
goyernaentaX sources euch as the Environmental Protection Ag^^ncy'and the 
National Oceonographic^id Atmospheric Admlni9tratiK)n , and from the United ^ 
Nations EnVironlhentp Program (UNRP). FAO has cooperated* with UNEP in the UN's 
System-Wide Medium 'nirm Environment Program in preparing reports on the state 

/ 0 ' 

of natural resources and the human environment in Latin America and the 



Caribbean, Africa, Asia and the Pacifii 



r 



World Population ; USDA relies primarily upon the U.S. Bureau^of %\\e Censu^ for 

istinates and preset lone of world population to the year 2000. USDA evaluates 

such estimates and projectioAo in^compa^rison wich those prepared by the ^UN, 'ahd 
the war Id Dante. ^ ^ . 



How international Informatio n is Used in Future Planning 
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uMiA^ncorporatGo the information ^d^crlbed above with sitnilar informaCloft on 
the U.S. agricultural economy to prepare integrated asoessmente of the current 
and projected future global supply and demand for agricultural commodities. 
Current aoBesements and ehort-terra forcaste of foreign agricultural supply and 
demand conditions are prepared on a frequent, often monthly basis. Longer toro 
prcjectiono are prepared from time to time, such as those prepared using the 
ERS Craln-Ollseed Livefltock Model and poublished in the Global 2000 Report 
the* Presi4«trt . .All of this information is made available to officials 
throughout the U.S. Governoent resporfBible for the planning and iapleraentat ion 
of government policies related to agriculture, resources, ^nd the environment. 
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SIERRA 
CLUB 1 



530 Bush Street San Francisco. California 94108 (415) 98! •8634* 



SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD OF THE HEARING ON H.R. 2491 



July 24, 1984 

• 

The Honorable Katie Hall 
Subcomnlttce on Census and Population 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Rep» Hall: 

Th<; Sierra Club wovld like to add its voice to those encouraging 
the Subcomnltteo on Census and Population- to discuss and report 
out H.R. 2491, the population policy bill. 

The Sierra Club has long believed that a rapid end to population 
growth is essential for environmental protection, both heire and 
in other countries. The bill puts tha«42al^d States on record 
as b€>ln{{ concerned about domestic populatloTT^ncreaee; this 
io a step many other countries have *taken and that we have 
encouraged them to take, but yet have Ignored o/lrsclvesi 



We support adoption of an official , governmental statement in 
support of population stabilization because that Is a logical way 
to tie together with a co^prent goal the many federal programs which 
affect population growth. A population goal would not necessarily 
be the dominant component in consideration of such issues as 
fnmily planning services or immigration, but it would be an 
.idditional rationalis for considering the population impact of 
federal progrona in these areas. 

Enclosed is a new Sierra Club brochure that debqrlbes the 
relationship between populaMon increase and specific American 
environmental problems. In each esse, whether pollution control, 
energy policy, or public lands protection, an end to population 
growth is essential. For without thot, any environtoental protection 
program will be eventually overwhelmed by sheer numbers of people. 



>Slncerely , 




JVidith Kunof sky • 
(Director, Populating Program 

Pwclojiure: "Population Stabilization and the Sierra Club's Priorities" 
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1346 Connecticut Ave.. NW Washington. DC 20036 (202)785-0100 



26 3uly I9S4 

TESTIMONY OF RHEA L. COHEN, DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 

Before the Subcommittee on Census and Population ' 
Of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
Of the United States House of Representatives 

On H. R. im 

THE GLOBAL RESOURCES, ENVIRONMENT AND POPULATION ACT OF iSSl 

Madame Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify today on the Global Resources, 
Environment and Population Act. Zero Population Growth Is a national non- 
profit membership organization which was founded sixteen years ago. Qur 
objective Is to educate people and governments about the need t6 reach 
voluntary population stabilization in the United States and worldwide, as a 
requisite for all human beings to attain a decent quality of life. (StablUzatlon 
[s the attainment of a balance In which births plus Immigration equal deaths plus 
emleratlon.y The legislation we are discussing this morning has special 
significance, shce the second International Conference on Population s about to 
ST^^^^^ U. S. has not yet .adopted a population poUcy. In 197<>, we were 
among the 136 nations that agreed to the World Plan of Action which 
recommended that all governments adopt population policies. 



The Global Resources, Environment end Population Act was Introduced by 
Congressman Richard C. Ottlnger. We commend ^^^'".^or ^o^Vli^^^tn 
ZPG to create the original draft of this population poUcy legtelatlon, to 
Introduce It for the first time In 1979, to help refine and redraft It 
subsequently and to give It his continuous sponsorship and support to this day. 
A ten-year member of the U. S. House of Representatives, Congressman 
Ottlnger has earned an exemplary record of concern on humanitarian and 
environmental matters. Having announced his plans to "[^e^irefrom natlona 
office at the end of this year, he will be greatly missed. However, ZPG 
Intends to continue the practice which we established with Congressman 
Ottlnger, to request and welcome recommendations to strengthen and otherwise 
Improve this landmark legislation. 

H. R. 2'>9l would authorize the U. S. to determine the level of population 
that can be sustained at a high standard of Uvlng consistent with conservation of 
natural resources and protection of the environment , without causing major 
societal or economic dislocations in tSls country. In oiher v^ords, \^ f^der^l 
government would evaluate our nation >s carrying capacity. It would take Into J 
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consideration the domestic and international expectations tKat must be met by 
U. S, resources and programs, and It would propose tegislation to set humane 
population programs and goals within which those expiectatlons pould be realized* 
Also under this legislation, the executive branch is to promote voluntary family 
planning and voluntary stabilization of the U, population, and is also to 
encourage other -nations to adopt similar policies. 

An essential tool in this profess would be foresight capability, a 
comprehen^ve program estabUshSd by this legislation for the purpose of 
collecting; global and national resource and population data and preparing 
projections of trends to guide decision-making and planning at the various Wels 
of government in the U, S. The demographic effect^ and Impacts on state and 
local delivery of public services, resulting from federal regulation and national 
decision-making, also to be analyzed. Demographic change?, immigration, and 
internal mass migration would be among the many aspects to be covered In these 
analyses, H, R, 2<>9I would give us, as a thriving nation and a world power, 
earlier understanding of the forces that could enhdnce our well-being and quicker 
reaction time to adjust negative trends before they become. grim reality. 

As the 'jlU Is now written, an Interagency council would**be empowered to 
coordinate data collection by federal agencies, analyze U. S, and global trends, 
and report annually. The council would be headed by the chairman of the 
President's Cnuncll on Environmental Quality (CEQ), ft would review Its 
findings periodically and make recommendations of levels at which to reach 
voluntary population stabilization, presumably with estimates of personal and 
social lifestyle effects and options that each numerical level might Imply. 
Ultimately, the public debate following ^upon the council's reconomendations will 
be a healthy addition to the decision-making process for adopting specific 
pctpulation policy, m 

Or.e result of today's hearing should be to consider the acf^antages and 
disadvantages of authorizing an existing agency, :uch as the CK}» to carry out 
the provisions of this new measure. Alternatively, policy nnnly^ftitrl Bcnrborn 
^advances the suggestion (In » speech for the 3une 19S'* World Future Society 
conference) that the functions of analysis coordination and policy coordination 
proposed in,H, R, 2<»91 might better be assigned to two different federal 
bodies. This could help Insulate data collection and trends projection from 
political Influence, Dearborn also argues persuasively that this legislation should 
provide (l)^a formal mechanism for obtaining broad-based advice from outside 
the federal government, and (2) sufficient funding both to Implement the 
required programs, and to conduct basic research Into data relationships and the 
sociology and anthropology of effective futures research. 

The provisions of H. R, 2^91 as written are fairly consistent with the 
findings and recommetorfatlons made In 1978 by the Congressional Select 
Committee on Population, chaired by Congressman 3ames H, Scheuer, In the 
six years since then, studies by other authorities have borne out the observations 
of the Select Committee, while the population of the United States has 
increased by some fourteen million people, to a total of about 236,6 million. 
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Since iU founding In 1776, the UniUid Sutw his evolved from ft 
new nUion of perhftp* 4 million inhi^lUnU to OMof the world e 
Urgeet countriet with % population of almost 220 million. Currently 
the rate of population growth is relatively low, and fertility ii the 
lowext ever at just un'*4r two children per women. Natural increase 
, (that is, births minus ^hs) leems to be dec1tning,^but imrnigration 
will apparently moL;^ v . ^>mpensate for the drop in fertiltt;r< Mor* 
tality IS showing new Bim of decline^ Population growth contmueg in 
(he United St«t«s; the population in the year 2000 will surely surpass 
250 million, even ignoruig the apparent large-icale illegal immigra- 
tion which could bnng It toperhape 300 mUnon. 

^^o« important to the Nation's well-being than mere siu alone is 
tho effect of changing fertility, mortAlitv, and mieration patterns on 
the composition and distribution of the U.S. population. 

The "baby boom" ma? have ended in the early 1960s, but lU effects 
ivUl pereist until the "baby boom" chiUren are no longer with us. 
Almost every social or economic issue facing tha Nation now and in 
the foreoeeabU future lus a population dimension, and that dimension 
reflects at least in part, tiie "oab^ boom" |;cner&tion (as well as tlio 
mora recent **b«by bust" generation) passing from one stage of the 
lif ecycle to the naztfConsequenUy, we can expect continuing and pro- 
foiiiKl reverberations in education, the labor force, housing, hesJtli, nnd 
i he speclftl problems of tha elderly. 

Our cities have begun to loaepopulatipn, smaller cities are growirg, 
and suburbs are ezpandine. Tiiere is increasing evidence of move- 
ments into the South and We5t and out of the Northeast and Midwcfit. 

IniematJonal n (ration— legal or illegal— will be a major factor 
in population gro tn in the immediate future. Changes in the national 
origin of immigranta will produce profound changes in the racial and 
ethnic makeup of the Nation. If fertility remains very low and imrei* 
grttion is mamtained at its present level, first-generation newcomer* 
and their offspring will represent an increasing proportion of the 
population. . . « 

As we enter the /inal two decades of the 20th century, and plan for 
the future, it is clear thai population changes are an mcrauingly Im- 
portant factor to consider. The population growth rate, Uiough low, 
must be reckoned with ; fhan^:ing age composition poses special prob- 
lems; population redistribution ndieans that tome areas grow too fa^ 
while othera become stagnant; and flnkllj, inUmalional migration 
will result in major changes in the makeup of the population. 

The United Sutcs is far fiom becoming demograplucally ctationary.- 
We are alwaya changing and ^e will continue to chanp as long as 
' people, u demographic actors, vary their fertility, mortality, and 
migration behavior. The challenge to the Cengr«« and the eiecutive 
branch is to anticipate such changes and enoouraga gonrement at all 
levels to plan for them in such a way as to maximiu the well-being ox 
qU of our peop}|L « 
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After issuing the abovo-referenced study, the Select Committee published 
their Final Report (U.S.G.P.O., I97S) in which, on pages 03 through 57, they 
make 65 findings and 39 recommendations, and they indicate two major issues 
for futufo study. These pages are attached to our testimony as an exhibit. 
Quite a few of the Final Report's points are well to consider herei 



Population size can change only through natural increase or decrease (when 
the number of births is larger or smaller than the number of deaths) or through 
an imbalance between in-migrafion and out-migration, or both. Recent declines 
in fertility have reduced the role of natural increase In determining our total 
population growth, and immlgration-both legal and Illegal-is becoming an 
increasingly Important component of the growth of the U. 5. population. 

8. The 15-ycar postwar "baby boom" is of tremendous continuing Importance 
because more people were born in this period than In the same time -span before 
and after «. As the large number of people born during the '^aby boom" 
passes through each age group, the institutions that deaf with population of each 
age will undergo the strain of rapid expansion followed by the often more painful 
task of retreiKThment due to the arrival of the "baby bust." 

10. Contrary to .common belief, fertility decline, not mortality decline. Is the 
principal ingredient in the aging process of a population. When fertility 
declines, the proportion of children In the population declines and hence the 
average age Increases. 

12. The number of children with working mothers is likely to increase in the 
future for two reasons. First, In the i980s the numbe^of women In their 
chlldbearing years will be at Its peak as the "baby boom" comes of agejvif each 
women averages about 2 children, then the number of children under age 6 will 
Increase by about 25 percent between now and 1990. S-^cond, the labor force 
participation rates of women with oreschool children and school age children are 
exfwcted to continue to rise. 

16. Data needed for proper educational planning are generally not available, 
particularly for local areas. Predicting future youth population Is very difficult 
for small areas, such as a school syst?5m, because of the difficulty of predicting 
migration patterns, particularly for young adults with children. 

22. The high crime rates of the late 1960s and the early 1970s can be partially 
explained by the large proportion of youth In the population, the result of the 
"baby boom." Young people are more Ukely than older persons to be arrested 
(or crimes, and thus a young population pushes up the crime rate. With 
continuing low fertility, the population will age somewhat, so we can anticipate 
lower crime rates in the future If the crime rates of different age groups remain 
constant . 
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2^*. The elderly population (65 years and over) Is projected to grow to 3(> 
million by 2010 and then to 32 'milllon by 2030. 'Hie proportion of the elderly 
In the total populations which was 10.7 percent in 1976, will start to rise 
rapid y in 2010, a6 the "baby boom" generation begins to reach the age of 65. 
't Will pe^ in th« year 2030 at between H and 22 percent of the population, 
depending on future fertility behavior. 
■« 

32. jnie Census Bureau's past projections consistently underestimated the growth 
of the elderly population, primarily because of unexpected decline in mortality 
rates. Life expectancy at age 65 has increased by more than a year in the last 
decade . 

3*. Public expenditures for an eWerly person is said to be three times the public 
expenditures per youth. Much of the spending for youth is for education, 
financed largely by State and local taxes, while most of the public spending for 
the elderly is federally financed. Hence changing age composition Iclkds to 
changes in the level of government providing neceAary seryices. 

37. 'jhe recent decline in fertility and changing migration patterns resulted In 
significant shifts In the size and structure of the regional and local populations 
within the United States. During the 1960s, when fertility was higher, a 
community could lose popolation through migration and still experience growth , 
through natural Increase. Today, natural Increase Is low, and migration Is the 
primary deterralnant of the changes In local population size. 



39. The movement to nonmetropolitan areas has had great impact on the 
Nation's major urban centers. By 1975, one in three metropolitan residents was 
Uvlng In an area of population decline. ^«ucnw waa 

*6. Despite widespread belief to the contrary, the high proportion of welfare 
recipients in cities is not due to migration to those areas but is due to low out- 
mlgration of the welfare population from them. 

*8. Although the Federal Government has not had direct policies to Influence the 
movement of population within the United States, It has affected migration 
Indirectly through various programs. For example, the Interstate highway 
system, subsidies for home ownership and new capital Investment, and assistance 
to rural areas have all contributed to locatlonal decisions of Individuals and 
firms. Most of the effects of Federal programs on migration are unplanned and 
unintended consequences of decisions made for other reasons. 

50. Areas with prolonged out-mlgratlon generally have an under-representatlon of 
young adults, declining p$r capita Income, and decreasing employment. There Is 
an erosion of the tax base, but not necessarily a commensurate contraction of 
demand for services, which increases the burden of taxation. 



\ 



53. Rapid population growth means an increase in the demand for services, as 
well as higher unit costs for those services. For example, small growing 
communities which in the past relied on part-time police officers and volunteer 
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firefighters may need to hire new full-time public service workers. New home 
construction requires expansion of drainage, sewer, water* and transportation 
systems. In addition, increased populatiorT growth can exert pressure on the 
environment and resources of growing areas. 

57. The Federal Government has no capacity to plan systematically for 
population changes yet changes in th^ size, age composition, 0and geographical 
distribution of the population can, and often do, have profound effects on 
Federal policies, and Federal policies and programs often Influence the direction 
of population change unintentionally. 

58. The United States ha^ no explicit policy outlining goals relating to the 
overall size, growth, and distribution of the population; and the benefits and 
disadvantages of those policies and programs that do affect the U. S. population 
are not assessed in terms of their Impact on population. 

62. There has been a dramatic Increase in the need for demographic data on 
regional. State, and local areas, partly as a result of the expansion of State and 
local governments and partly as a result o! the Increase in the use of population 
as a factor In tite allocation of Federal funds to State and local governments. 

64. The deficient quality and timeliness of population Estimates of State and 
local areas create problems when these estimates are used as the basis for 
allocating Federal funds^-^ Areas experiencing rapid population growth or decline 
may not receive their fair share of Federal funds If the data are outdated. 

69. Currently, there Is also an absence of reliable and uniform population 
projections. The Federal Government has not established guidelines for the 
preparation or application of population projections for States , counties or other 
local Areas, although these projections are increasingly used for planning and 
allocating funds under major Federal programs. The O'llocatlon of Federal funds 
can have a powerful influence over the direction of population change in a 
region, and such change may not be consistent with local or national goals. 
Furthermore, expenditures based on Inflated projections may waste Federal funds 
and burden, local governments with the maintenance of oversized facilities. 



34. A mechanism should be established to review and coordinate the use of 
projections by Federal agencies and to establish clear guidelines for the 
preparation and use of projections for States and local areas In Federal funding 
allocations formulas. The Committee recommends that: 

(a) projections be based on demographlcally sound methodologies; 

(b) projections be updated regularly; 
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(c) checks be applied to assure that the total (if all State projections and 
all projections for local areas be more or less equal to reasonable projections 
of if\e total population for the country as s whole— otherwise the local and 
State projections become misleading or meaningless i and ^ 

<(d) State an^^'ocial governments and the public be encouraged to 
participate In the preparation of projections, 

3!!. The Statistical Policy Coordination Committee of the President's Cabinet 
should conduct a survey of all Federal agencies using population projections to 
determine how those projections are developed and used. 



SELECT COMMITTEEj ISSUES WARRANTING FURTHER INQUIRY 



1. No single Federal agency has primary responsibility for population ^related 
policies and activities. Several concentrate on fertility Issues— the DHEW Office 
of Population Affairs (OPA) and the Center <or Population Research (CPR) at 
the National Institutes of*Health (NIH)^ for example. However , no single 
agency considers the whole' range of population issues. Including such key 
components as immigration, internal migration , and mortality. Because at 
present no one agency has the capacity or the mandate to assume this 
responsibility, a comprehensive view of U, S. population change and Its policy 
Implications is lacking, and coordination Is poor among agencies In matters 
pertaining to population. 

Congress should review the responsibilities and actions of various Federal 
agencies, in order to: 

0 provide a summary of the Federal role in population, 

0 identify the effectiveness of current lines of responsibility, and 

0 assess alternative proposals for improving the Federal role In matters 
^ pertaining to population. 

This review could also provide a forum <fQr the discussion of alternative 
approaches to policymaking on population -related issues. 



Given -Jic sweeping institutional reforms that the Setect Committee, as well 
as others, have recommended in relation to U. S. population policy, the Global 
Resources, Environment and Population Act appears to be that type of legislation 
th^t can be classified as Innovative . This is the judgo^ent which Michael E. 
Kraft, Professor of Political Science and Public Policy at the University of 
Wisconsin at Green Bay, makes in his published speech, "Innovations in U. S. 
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Population Policy: The Politics of Policy Chance" (presented before the 
American Public Health Association, Nov. 1982). Noting that, In general, 
major U. S. policy revisions follow comparatively long periods of gestation, 
Kraft suggests that the seemingly extended debate over the issues, proposals, 
and Implications of such legislation Is necessary and appropriate. There Is a 
need for the relevant concepts and considerations to be entertained and become 
accepted by the wider public, and to enter the thought processes of opinion- 
makers. The result— and this Is the outcome that ZPG would like for 

H. R. 2491 --Is a stronger, more well-designed measure than might otherwise 
have been passed In a hurry, one that Is responsive to the needs of our society. 
Kraft offers the following questions that must be dealt with In devising this 
Innovative population policy legislation: 

I. Should the national government welcome sustained low fertility ahd the 
stabilization of the population it implies- -and continue to support programs 
and practices, such ,as fam'ily planning and access to abortion services, that 
will help to keep fertility low— or attempt at some point to raise fertility 
and slow the decline in the growth rate through pronatalist policies? Should 
the nation adopt a formal policy on the population size most consistent with 
other national goals (e.g., on the environment f energy use, economic 
growth, and individual rights)? 

2. Should the federal government, in cooperation with state and local 
governments, adopt an explicit national policy to Influence the distribution 
of the population? What type of policy will best minimize the undesirable 
economic a6d social impact of migration and changing patterns of regional 
growth and economic development? 

3. Should federal, state, and local governments adopt policies to enhance their 
capacity to engage in demographic data analysis and planning for changes In 
the size, age composition, and geographic distribution of the p^>pulation? 
^at types of institutional arrangements are best suited for su<;h long-range 
population planning? ** 



in the population policy debate so far, much has been said about the 
negative Impacts of expanding human consumption and human settlement In the 
U. S. on the nation's aod the world's resources and environment. As Anne 
Ehrlich, senior research associate at Stanford University, states in the attached 
article, "Critical Masses: World Population 198*>" ( Sierra , Duly /August 198(», 
pp» 36-40), "Americans are world-champion consumers and polluters, drawing 
resources from every region on Earth while dispersing air and water pollutants 
and toxic wastes around the world." A detailed look at U. S. environmental 
problems related to population growth Is presented In the Sierra Club publication. 
Population StablUzation and the Sierra C lub ' s Priorities : The Need for 
Population Stabllizatio"n In th"U. S. This brochure Is accompanied by the Sierra 
Club'$ statement supporting H. R. 2491, and both are here presented for the 
record of this hearing, wi^h the request that they stand as separate testimony, 
not as part of ZPG's testimony. 
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It is Important to note that, at the present annual g^rowth rate of one 
percent, the United States wii! add the equlvaient of a new California every 
decade and a new Washington, D, C, each year, THE U. S. ADDS ONE 
PERSON TO ITS POPULATION ABOUT EVERY 16 SECONDS, as is noted In • 
Chany^inR Profiiesj The 1980 Census and American's Energy Future (EdisSh 
Electric Institute, i982, p. 9) by Dennis Littie, Visiting Professor of Poilcy 
Sciences ai the University of Maryland. Already there\are many signs that this 
country is already over-populated. The strains of popufetlon growth are 
Increasingly visible everywhere— in the water-short sprawl of Los Angeles and 
Phoenix; loathe overdeveioprfient of shoreline that degrades the water quality and 
alters^the ecology of the Chesapeake Bay; In the conversion of rural properties 
to residential and commercial uses (the American Land Forum estimates that one 
million acres of prime U. S. agricultural land are lost every year)^ in the die- 
back of eastern forests and the eutrophlcation of New England lakes due to acid 
rain; in the air pollution, leaking dumpsltes, and tainted water supplies In 
communities for which local and national leaders have failed to develop effective 
policies to ddal with the disposal of toxic substances and the allocation of scarce 
or non*renewable economic dnd environmental resources* 

■» 

Very near to Washington, D. C. we have an example of population Impact 
on natural resources. The Chesapeake Bay, one of the world's most bountiful 
bodies of water, is slowly dying. The July 23, 1984 issue of Time magazine 
reports that the annual oyster catch from the Bay In the nineteenth century 
weighed In at 120 million pounds, but now totals less than 20 million pounds. In 
1983, the harvest of striped bass (also called rockflsh) amounted to only ^ 
WO, 000 pounds, compared to a 5 million p'ound haul as recently as ten years 
ago. The Time article stated that, 



Some of the damage stems from natural causes. But 
most of the bay*s problems can be traced to man. Between 
1930 and 1980, population In the bay's watershed Increased 
from S^*' million to 12.7 million, and the amount of sewage 
dumped into the Chesapeake's tributaries and into the bay 
rose accordingly.. .The growth of the bay area's population 
has been accompanied by the peril of pollution. The EPA 
found high concentrations of heavy |;netals such as copper, 
cadmium and lead in rivers flowing into the bay from 
Baltimore, Washington and other cities; high levels of 
organic compounds. Including PCBs, Kcpone and DDT, were 
detected In Pennsylvania and Virginia rivers that flow Into 
the bay. 



As a tool for anticipating environmental, natural resource, and demographic 
trends, foresight capability Is the topic of an Important study released this year 
which we commend to the Subcommittee; Corporate Use of. Information 
Regarding Natural Resources and Environmental Qual ity, prepared by Russell E. 
Train, President of the Worlds idUfe Fund, for the CEQ. According to this 
report, U. S. corporations consider Information on natural resources and 
envlronmentdi quality vital to their success and they rely on the federal 
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government to supply It. However, they feel that the government's data Is not 
timely, Its forecasts a% unreliable, and Its International Information Is 
Inadequate. ^ ^ 

Certainly, similar comments have been made before, most notably. In the 
19S0 Global 2 000 Report to the President by the CEQ and the U. S. State 
Department. TKis documentHIumlnates the problems created by the 
uncoordinated, often dupUcatlvo Information-Fathering services of the many 
federal agencies. Applying varying data quality control, employing disparate 
assumptions and different resource models, using Inconsistent units of 
measurement— the agencies tend to work at cross purposes, and together cannot 
express coherent views of ^e national and global resource situation. What 
results is crisis-oriented reaction. 

To Illustrate this, Frank Potter, Chief Counsel and Staff Director of ^e 
House Committee on Energy and Commerce, is quoted In Public Issue ISarlx 
Warning Systems^ ! Legislative and Institutional Alternatives (U. STTtouse of 
Representatives, Committee on Energy and Commerce, 1982, p. 617) , referring 
to President Carter's 1979 proposal for an $80 bllilon dollar synthetic fuels 
programs "...it is abundantly clear that this exeoiplifies yet another classic 
example of national Inactivity, followed by a perceived crisis, followed by a 
crash program designed to produce an Instant and expensive response to a 
problem which ought to have been anticipated years earlier, and to which a 
more gradual and cost-effective response ought to have been developed." 
w ^ . 

Global trends, of course, are crucial. The United States has strategic and 
international trade Interests to protect , as well as humanitarian and world peace 
objecftives. We need to be aware that global over-population Is j»o^ a direct 
cause o! and a contributing factor In the widespread under-employment| the 
ecoltomic decline; the degradation and depletion of environmental resources! the 
deprivation and hunger; tne social inequities; the mass n^igrations; and the 
political conflict that prevail in a large number of developing countries today. 
Every year, \5 million over-used* once-productive arres become desert. t. In 
Africa, a hundred million people are headed for starvation.. .Mexico's labor 
force, with an excessive unemployment rate. Is growing faster than that of any 
other large nation. ..economic and political refugees crowd into Third WorM 
cities and pour over national borders... since World War many local and 
regional wars have been started but few have been ended f and tod8y 46 nations 
are engaged in armed conflict within their boundaries or with other countries. 

Nearly aU of the developing nations in which the United States has vital 
security and economic Interests are reeling under severe population problems t 
most nations of Central AnMsrica and the Caribbean, Korea i the Philippines , 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Turkey, Egypt, Morocco, Kenya, Nigeria, Brazil, and 
Mexico. In Kenya, for Instance, the 19S2 population of f8 million will probably 
more than double, to 40 million, by the year 2000. The resulting stress on that 
nation's government should be a cause for concern, since the U. S. and other 
western powers use the port at Mombasa for naval purposes. From some of the 
low-Income nations we import vast quantities of Irreplaceable materials; e.&. , 
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over»90 percent of the tin, over 50 percent of the aluminum, and over 
30 percent of the manganese that we use. Furthermore, developing countries 
buy ab^t 40 percent of the total U. S. exports, and. In this way, support one 
out of every 20 U. S. manufacturing Jobs. 

Foresight capability, whether focused on international or Internal U. S. 
factors, can provide the strategic advantage for alleviating Instead of 
aggravating an Impending problem. An example of the potential for harm that 
Is Inherent In the lack of national planning was provided by the Chinese 
government, which waited until the late 1970s before surveying Its population's 
needs. Astoundlngly, they discovered that the nation's drinking water supply 
could support no more than 800 million people at a decent standard of living— 
yet almost 100 million more were already living In China! Fortunately, we In 
^ the United States still have the time, if we adopt the means, to allocate our 
resources and services wisely and fairly. * 

As we have seen above, the Select Committee found that the wisdom and 
fairness of resource allocation »t the state and local levels of government can be 
' thwarted by the effects of federal government policies and by the lack of 
reliable data from federal sources. For instance, as an example of many older 
industrial cities, Gary, Indiana, might have benefitted 10 and 15 years ago from 
timely information from U. S. agencies that projected the coming flight of 
residents and businesses out of the city and Into the suburbs. This out-mlgratlon 
was partly due to the deterioration of the Inner city at a time when U. S« 
policies mostly Ignored the need to reinvest In urban centers and Instead spurred 
suburban sprawl by providing housing and deveIopmer\t loans, and by extending 
freeways and water /sewer service Into rural areas* At the same time, the locaf 
steel Industry was also deteriorating, with layoffs and unemployment Increasing, 
while the U. S. government allowed European countries to dump, steel on 
American markets. 

Advance notice might have inspired the city's planners and leaders to adopt 
Incentives to counteract and prevent the resultant loss of tax base. Urban tllght 
left the city less financially able to restore Its aging Infrastructure and III- 
prepared to meet increasing demands for human services for the Indigent elderly 
and otherwise disadvantaged population that remained m the city. Of course, 
national foresight capability and policies that lessen the environmental, social, 
and economic effects of U. S. decision-making could make a telling difference 
to cities like Gary. In response to our recent Inquiry about data needs, a 
representative of the Gary planning staff said that for allocating land use and 
zoning, and for studying alternative sewage disposal systems, most of their 
resource and demograi>hIc Information comes from the federal government, often 
from the Environmental Protection Agency. However, the city's planners have 
not found the U. S.-suppUed data very reliable, and they need more accurate, 
more comprehensive Information presented In a variety of useful media and 
formats . 

The multitude of wavs In which the federal government could help but often 
hampers state and local jurisdictions are highlighted in the Select Committee's 
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findings. Nationai foresight capabiiity wouid enable governments at ail levels to 
ma!<e more timely, better informed decisions about our future. And an explicit 
population policy with a voluntary goal of early stabilization would place the 
United. States ox America in the position of planning the future, Instead of 
reacting to it. 



Madame Chairman, I am including as exhibits several statements of support 
from our members and chapters. .We* thank you for providing this opportunity to 
discuss the provisions of The Global Resources, -Environment and Population Act. 
By holding today »s •hearing, you have made a generous contribution to the 
process through which the Issues and Implications must be clarified before this 
much -needed legislation can become new U. S. policy. , 



* 
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POPULATION COMMUNICATION 



•489 CAST rvXO«)A0U eivO Su:Te iOi 
OASAOCNA CALiffinNlAOiXXi 



CAOlE PC5PC0M 



THB MKBP PQR A H.a. POPULATIQW STABILISATION POLICE 

by Robert 6111c iple^ President 



The United States baa the fastest population growth in the 
developed world. There were 1.64 aillion more births than deaths 
in 1983. Added to this population increase was 60,600 refugeesr 
an eotimatee. 610,000 ilegal ismigrants and approximately 800,000 
illegal iBtmigranta. The total population increase vaa 3,110, 000, 
At present rates of gronth, assum ing a net reproductive rate of 
less than one, the population will double in 50 years. 

Even with less than repXaoeaents eise faailiesf the population 
will growth for the next 60 years. The number of women entering 
the prise ohildbearing years of 25 to 35 has increased from 12. 7 
million women in 1970 to 18.2 in 1983. 7he problem was compounded 
by over a million teenage pregnancies last year. The mofaentum 
built into the age profile will have an impact on all government 
services and private businesses. The fact is that three working 
people support one person over 65 today and by 2005 two working 
people will have to support one person over 65. 

Ho industrialised country consumes as much energy per capita as 
the citisens of the United States. In terms of energy* use per 
capita, we are growing at the equivalent of 120 million Indians or 
6.5 aiUion Europeans a year. A principal reason the population 
growth of the earth has gone virtually unchecked in the last 
century is that gas and oil have fueled industrial and 
agricultural advancements. Zf you took away the fossil fufls, 
which provide 93% of our energy needs today, the United States 
would be able to support less than 30 million people at current 
standards of living. 

Even with a rapid decline in the birth rates, the number of people 
added to the earth each year will increase from 84 million to 100 
million in the year 2000. In 1930 there were 2 billion people pn 
the planet. Today there are 4.6 billion. The last billion people 
were added since 1969 and the next billion will be added in nine 
years. 

Without population stabilisation policies and prograas, democracy, 
the right to own property, national securityf jobs, housing, 
education, civil order, health care, security in old age, the 
environaent, the preservation of wildlife and natural resources 
all will be adversely affected. The U.S. population is currently 
235 aillion. The policies and programs needed to stabilise the 
United States population at 250 million /ihould be put into effect 
now. Such policies will need to limit illegal inigration and 
provide incentives for childless couples and those with one child 
and disincentives for couples with more than two children. 
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POPULATION COMMUNfCATtON 



by Robert v, GUlcapla, Preaidtnt 

ai«9«l lmlgr«nt«. Th« St.TO'^^^^^ WroiiMtoly 8OM00 
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••rviwa and privat/ buVi„.a.... ». f.«"^f '.k°". 90T.rnii.ii? 
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vould B. abl. to aupport l.aV^h«2»^o Stat.i 
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rri b. 8dT.ra.lv mtt^^mA •vT J? . natural r.touro.a 

235 «lllion. »h. SliciM J2d B^»»' PaSi*"'" *■ oarr.ntlJ 
Onit.d Stat.t poinlatlM m? I*^*'"* "•^•^ to ttabilit. th. 
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POPULATION COMMUNICATION 

OASAOCNA CAWirCANiA 91)06 \.*6<l K Pr; iM 



■PHI PnPnr.A»l»TQH CHTfilS TODAy 

by Robert Gillespie 

There is no gcestec threat to deBOcrseyf civil libertieSf national 
security and the Aaerieaif standard of living than unoontrolled 
population growths nationally and internationally. 

There are now 4«6 billion people, on this planet* when you were 
born, there were 3 billion. By the year 2000* if birth rates 
continue to decline at current rates* the nuaber of people added 
to the earth each year will increase froa 83 Billion to 100 
■illion. By. 2000 the nuaber of people on the planet will be 6 
billion and by 201S* there will be B billion^ according to low ON 
projects. 

The D.S. has not reached lero population growth and will not for 

60 years. In fact* the birth rate is increasing, zn the O.S. in 
m 19B3, there were 1.6 Billion sore births than deaths in part due 

m to one Billion teenage pregnanoies and the increase of women 

^ entering the priae childbearing years of 2S to 35. Zn 1970 there 

were 12.7 aillion woaen in this category and now there are 18.2 

aillion. t 

Pue to legal and illegal iaaigration and the influx of refugees* 
the o.S. has the fastest growing population in the ^ndustrialiied 
world. Many oities* like Miaai* are experiencing the labor 
displaceaent of ainorities and the potential for conflict could be 
explosive in 3 to 4 years when 10 aillion people reside illegally 
in the D.8. > 

Mexico City has grown froa 2.9 aillion in 1950 to 14 aillion today 
and will reach 31 aillion by the turn of the century. . if Mexican 
couples are able to achieve a two-child faaily by the year 2000* 
the population of 67 aillion wil3 double to 130 aillion people. 
The aoaentua of growth is built into the age profilei 50% of the 
population has not yet started to have children. 

Many of the populatioft and econoaic reasons for the revolution in 
Zran* where Z worked for six years* exist today in aany of the 
countries that export oil* such ae venesuela* Migeria* zndonesia 
and Mexico. 

Host governaents in the developing countries have no effective 
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population policies or programs^ all of Africa and most of 

Latin Asiericar or the programs controlling population growth have 
had limited success » such as in India* Pakistan and Bangladeshi 
In Zndonesiar Philippines and Thailand, the family planning ^nd 
development programs have slowed the doubling time from '23 to 30 
years* To stoibilize population in Asia, Africa and Latin. America 
•it present levels, couples would have to achieve a completed 
family size of one child for the next 30 years. 

India has, for the last 15 years, added over one million mouths to 
feed each month. If couples have half the number of children they 
are currently having* the population will still double. 

Developing countries that are on the brink of famine could use 
nuclear black mall for food; take hostages or attempt to invade 
the Middle Bast for oil supplies. The fact is that there will 
eventually be. direct competition for a barrel of oil produced in 
the Middle East between the developing countries* needing the oil 
to produce grain, and Americans, to fuel automobiles. 

The American public should be aware of these facts and support 
population- stabilization policies. We should also be aware of the 
problems or uncontrolled population growth in developing countries 
as they affect our national security, foreign assistance, energy 
supplies, employment displacement and deterioration* 
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ZERO IPWMTIW fflWTIHl 

;!^g%opJ;[f^T,o^ STABILIZATION ORGAN-ZATlON 




y 10, 1984 



The Lot Angelos Chapter of Zoro Ij/pulation Growth would like 
to add Us statement of approval that the Subcoaaittee on C<insu8 ^ 
and Populotion is scheduling a hearing on the Global, Reeourcoa, 
Environment and Population Act (HR We believe that there 

is no issug of such far-reaching vital Importance as governmental 
acknowledgment that overpopulation csuses environmental devastation 
to all pcoploB of all nations, and that foreaight capability in 
the UnUed States is essential. We also believe that it is time 
chat the United States, as the only developed nation in the world 
without altopulation policy, should fall into line with the others 
not Just as a courtesy, but for the solidarity of life on our planet. 
Wfi are aware that HR2491 has over 50 U.S. Roprcsontatlvos and Senators 
aa co-sponsors, and 38 national organisations calling for action 
on this legislation, which is a final potent rcaaon for early passage. 
We appraciate the opportunity to express our sentiments. 



Elaine Stanafield, Dlrectbt EPG-LA 



Los Angeles Chapter 



Not* nfw «4drt«i: 
Ztro P«pwt*tUfl Groirtn 

101 Afi9Cl«. CA MOM 
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RE: h.R. 2491 



Whereas geometric population growth profoundly affects the 
use of our natural resources resulting in ?apid depfeuJS 
and eventual environmental degradation, it is W?ative 

iSe%:\\[:rnLL°\^r;;js^ - ^^-^ whic^^^^jj-ses 

involve representatives from existing Fede?Sl agencies 
and Cabinet level officials. This afency Jould^rSpJn 

?"e ^""^ g^"^'^^ ^^'^"g^s thus SJovIding 

t).e Federal Government a barometer of sorts to help 

u.^"'^u^^"^P'' PJ"°rrams which would accomodate 
the demographic changes, whether it be proj-rPms for 
food, energy needs, education or suggesting how the 
peoples in these populations would aff«ct the environment 
and also the possibility of employment. environment 

?n"iq«n^L^"^''r' °^ ''The GlobarsOOO Rqr-rt to the President" 
In 1980 have educated us to the limits of our finite world 
'^Tlslil":''' ^" interagency be esta'SjJlh:d°^i^ 

Wg in the Minnesota Chapter of Zero Populatjon Growth 

JSaTone'Jf •h'''^'?'"^^' °' ^^^^ ^g^"'^ and JoSld Jecommend 
that one cf the goals of the agency would be to formulate 
and recommend a national population policy which cSS 
result in population stabilization by volJn^SJy ef?ons. 

Please vote yes on F R. 2^91. 



Vivian Lid^n 

President-Minnesota Chapter 
Zero Population Growt' 
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SMttl« Chapttr: 4426 Burk* Avtnut N. / Saattla. Wathtngton 96103 / Ttitphon* (206) 6334760 
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San SL€f.o CAapt€A, Z^m Population ^fiou/tA 

5363 Saxon» Street, San Diego, California 92115 (619) 58^-9226 



To: llon» ^atie (}, //ail, ChainpcfiAon fCe,nAuA and Population / 
Suhcommittce, U,S, //ou^c of!. f?e/?/ie4e/itaiLi/e4t / 

//V f?d,.* QloLalf 2e,Aoufice.At £.n\/ ifionme^nt and Population 
Act (H.^. ^ 

LaA.t tje.afi, the United States, had \he lan^e^it population 
incfieaAe in itA. hi^tontj and the lafi^eA.t among, the induA.^ 
inialized nations, It iA. p^obabl^ not a coincidence 
that the U,S, l4 the onlif induA.tn, taliped nation without 
a national population policjij f on. even a A.em6lance of one! 

It might be infenfied fnom/thiA. that, if ou/i couni/itj had had 
a national population poiicj^, ou^ population an.owth miaht 
have been conA.ide/iabl^ ^l^e^A., The San Oieg.o CMaptet ofZetio 
Population Q fiowth doeA. make thiA. inference becauA,e it 
believeA. the ILS^ iA. Ulfieadj^ ove/i' populated and a national 
population policy baXed upon the beA.t evidence available 
would fieflect t'hiA. toncluA.ion, 

7 hcfLefofiei thiA. C^apte/i of. Ze/io Population ^fioluth un.geA 
the naA.A.aae of //•./?. 2^9/» Some A,uch legislation iA u/i^entl^ 
nec.aedt Population ^fiowth matf be the aneatest thtieat fac' 
the United StateA,, the mould and even numanitt/, itA.elf» !/et, 
tve have no A^i^nif icant ong^oin^ gove/inment effo/it to aA.AeA.A. 
the conA.ee^uenceA. of population g/iou/th on to forimulate a 
po nulation policij fon oun. count /i^t 

I nat u^e ane A.o unpnepaned in thiA, a/iea ma^ be pa/itiall^ due ' 
to oun. people' A. failun.e to exhibit u/ideA.pn.ead concen.n about 
'Population ^n.ou'tht Then.e an.e a numben. of n.eaA.onA. that the 
ariven.A.e. el feet A, of population ^n.owth iA. not appreciated bj/ 
the f)ul)li.c at lan.t).e» fon. one thin^, the /-eden^al ^oven.nment 
ha A. bo n.n.oujed (^iant 4umA. of mone^ to enable it to can.n.^ on it A. 
mi^^io n^ pn.etty much aA. uA.ual» Ue an.e like a famiLij en^o^^ 
Lnq a ni(^A life ^.tijle on cnedit can.dA., //ou/eve'n., it iA. 
ap^anent that the coA.t of can.in^ fon. oun. people who incn.eaA.e 
in numoen. b/j millionA. each i^ean. will be^in to be bn.oug.ht home 
to the pulylLc A.hontli/ aften. the pn.eA.idential election\ in 
ihp /onm of hig.hen. taxe^t 
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Th en, too, the. e.viL e/f/feci-i of population g,fiowth a/ue in" 
A.idLouA.» The.^e. La, no catacLtjAjnic e.ve.nt but, LnA.tcacl, 
g,^acluaiL(^ cle.te.^Lo^atLnQ, aA.pe.ctA. of oufi env Ln.onment, i 
Quality of Lif<L, and g,Q.ne.^al t/j&ii6e,Lna that may, not 
he. pc/iccLvcd aA. cauA.e,d o^ aag,^avate,d oy population 
^/iowt/\ until the. A.ituation oecomCA. acute, 

b/e A.ai/ the need fo/i a A.cnA.i6ie national population policy 
iA. u^g,ent» 

A A. outi population ^fiotuA,, ou^ optionA. v c^i-a-w c^i the 
population f/iowth p^oblem a^e reduced* ^a. we dive/it 
eve/i mofie of ou^ ^eA.ou^c.eA. to p^ov Ldiny the neceA.AitieA. 
of life to an eve^''la^g,e^ population, othe/i t/iint^A., A.uch aA. 
national defenA.e, muA.t Auffe^, 

In aA.A.eA.A.in^ the ufiaency of outi need fon. a national popu^ 
lation policy, we AMould be mindful of the lona time lay 
between a/i/iivina at a policy of population Atao i ligation 
and achieving that yoal, ThiA. time lay will likely be 
meaA.u^ed in decadeA., Lven countfiie^ williny and aJble to 
impOA.e dfiaA.tic bitith cont^ol meaA.un.eA. a/ie conA.tn.ained by 
factofiA. mitiyatiny ayainA.t A.peedy population yfiowth crtrt- 
tainment. 

One of theAe conA.t^aintA. iA. called demoyKaphic momentum 

A.imply put, iA. the aften effects of a d iA.pn.o portion- 
ately la^ye numbe^ of youny people due. to /lecent paA.t popu- 
lation y^ou/th,* I'Jith a diA.p^opo^tionately la/iye numbefi of 
uounye^ people in the population, the reduction iA child- 
oeafiinf^ by the ave^aye woman muA.t be y/ieaten. than that 
n.e^uLn.ed to achieve the A.ame populatio n y/iowth fiei uciion 
in a population with a mo^e ' no^maJL" aye diA.t^ibution• 

finothefi conA.t^aint upon the A.pee.d with which po pulation 
itabilijation can be yained ii the t/iade-off etween reduced 
bitith^. { and neduced immiy^ation) and the fiela ive A.ige of the 
/ieti.\ed A.eQement of the population. It iA. ob\ iouA.ly undeA.ifi- 
aole to '\a)/e. a wo^h fo^ce not much la^ye^ than g^fioup it la. 
A.uppon.tinq, i he alte^nativeA. a^e to ^educe the numbe/i of 
olaA.ten.A., \low population ytiowth ^eduction, fiee^uifie the » 
wotih fon.ce to A.uppo^t the oldA.te^A., o»i A.ome equally unpala- 
table comb i nation of theA.e cctionA., 

In ou^ own Aocicty, a )/en.y n.eal conA.tn.aint iA. the oppoA.ition 
of a A-ii^ni/icani numbe^ of LtA. memben.A. to one, mon.e, on. all 
of the. maanA. that can be employed to n.educe population g.n.owth, 
/he (j,n.r)undA. fo^ oppo^tion axe \/an.ied but have the conmon 
c.han.acic.n.i^iic of be.in(). n.ooted in emotionally,,^cJiaxaed viewA., 
L.e. , not f}e.r&mll;/ on. n.eadily amenable to cnanye oy national 
an.{^ume ntA., 
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b/e can not atlond to ke.e.p oun.^he.adA bufiind in the. Aand to 
avoid Jicdina. the. ticLat io nJih in be-twecn population atiowth and 
all the thinaJi that make life, wonth living.. Ob. should I 
Jiau "liveabU^^ The hi^un. U late. The threat U neal and 
de,A&/iveJi to be dealt with on an ufi^ent ba4.i4.. If we don t 
do A.ome.thin^, we, Jioon be aA. poon. aA the countfiieA. ffiom 
which mo^t of oun. immit^/LaniA come and /!o/l the Aame /ica4.c?/i 
too d-amned laanij. QAople.% 

li/e fc/iventl^^pe /^.J?. 2^9 f will become, loM/. fi'e would ptiefen. 
that thi^ leg.iA.lation focuA. motie upon the United 5tateA. 
and IcAA. upon the (global problem. But thiA. iA. onlu a 
p/iefe/Lence» Oun. main conce/in iA. that oun. countfitj haA. 
a AenAible national population poliaj, and A.oon! 



^eA.pectfullij A.ubmitted: ^ - 

i)» Oliven., 
Coon.dinaton., 
San Oieg^o Chapt* , 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 



Pfofessionals advancing tha sclenca, tachnotog^, practica and 
teaching of forastry to banafit society 

at Wild Acres • 5400 Qrosvenor Lane • Belheeda, Maryland 20114 • (301) 897*8720 



August 6, 1984 



The Honorable Katie Hall 

Chairperson ^ 
Subcommittee on Census and 

Population 
Committee on Post Office and 

Civil Service ^ 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

ATTN: Kathy Jurado 

Dear Representative Hall: ^ 

1 am writing you regarding H.R. 2491, the Global Resources, 
Environment and Population Act, I ask that this letter and 
referenced attachments be submitted for the record of the July 26, 
I98A, hearing on H.R. 2491. 

The Society of American Foresters is the national organization n 
representing all segments of the forestry profession in the United 
States. Our 20,000 members are dedicated to using the knowledge 
and skills of the profession to benefit society. 

The forestry profession supports H.R, 2491, as introduced. 

Forestry is a science that demands an ability to project renewable 
natural resource supplies and the demand for those resources many 
decades into the future. An adequate foresight capability is 
essential to the wise stewardship of the resources that are 
entrusted to our care. 

Foresters are also aware of the deleterious effects of straining 
resources beyond their biological capability. For this reason, 
the nation's national forests are managed under the principle of 
sustained yield—a policy intended to ensure that timber and other 
resources are not harvested at a rate that hinders their ability 
to sustain production. Human population growth can create demands 
on the renewable natural resources of this and other nations that 
threaten the capability of these resources to sustain their 
productivity. The best science and technology we can devise will 
not extricate-^se from the absolute limitations of the carrying 
capacity of our environment. 
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The Honorable Katie Hall 
August 3, 1984 
Page Two 



We recently wrote President Reagan to make him aware of our views 
and our support for H.R, 2491 • A copy of our letter is attached. 
We ur^e your support of this important legislation. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present our views. 




John C. Barber 
Executive Vice President 



JCB/JRL/lms 
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POSITION STATEMENT 
ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A NATIONAL POPULATION POLICY 
AKO OFFICE OF POPULATION POLICY 



A total conservation effort requires Integrated planning of aU natural and 
hiwan resource programs. The relationship of human populations to 
forestland resources Is a critical factor In achieving the full benefits of 
those resources. If human populations continue to Increase substantially, 
Insatiable demands on forestland respurces will occur* 

The United States has the capacity to provide leadership In this global 
populatlofi challenge— as It has done In the conservation movement. Our 
legislative measures to anellorate air and »ter pollution, toxic wstes, 
and protect endangered species and *rfldlands have established a wrld 
standard. Yet» these measures treat only the symptoms of uncontrolled • 
population growth. This primary conservation Issue has yet to be seriously 
addressed by the nation. 

Professional foresters are concerned about the destruction and degradation 
of habitat for both humans and wildlife. Mounting population pressures not 
only lowsr the quality of life for humans but also contribute to the 
extinction of plant and wildlife species* The parallels of current 
population trends to wildlife management principles are obvious— making 
natural-resource management ineffectual. The best science and technology w 
can devise will not extricate us from the absolute limitations of the 
carrying capacity of our environment.; 

These realities were formally recognized by the Society of Amerlcdn 
Foresters' membership In 1977, Wien the following policy «$ ^dopted by 
referendum: "The relationship of hwan populations to forestland resources 
Is a critical factor in optimizing forest benefits. A total conservation 
effort requires Integrated planning of all natural and human resource 
programs. If human populations expand substantially .In the future, ^ 
considerable Increases In the demands on forest lana resources will occur. 
Therefore, the Society endorses efforts to place before the public 
scientific Information on the dangers of unlimited population expansion and 
the management options it\\ch will have to be faced. 

The Society of /taerlctn Foresters supports H.R. 2491 and S. 1025 (as 
Introduced) to establish a national policy of population stabilization and 
an office to coordinate Its inplcttentatlon. Unlle recognizing that the 
technical aspects of effecting such a policy are peripheral to the 
experltlse of professional land «anagers, w also recognize that the 
long-tem effectiveness of our «inage«ent and conservation efforts depends 
on the resolution of this najor dowstic and global challenge. 



Approved by the 'Council of the Society of American Foresters on 
Hay 2, 1984. 
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Professionals advanGing the science, teehnol^y, practfce and 
teaching o1 forestry to benefit socwy 

at Wild Acres • 5400 Qrosvanor Lani • Bethtsda, Maryltind 20814 • (301) 887-S720 



July 26, 1984 



The President of the United ^ates \ 
The White House \ 
Washington, DC 20500 \ 

Dear Mr» President: \ 

The issue of human population policy and the role the Unitedv 
States should play regarding the population policies of otjietv 
nations has received much attention recently, I am writing ydu to 
express our concern for the need to enc9urage a policy of \ 
population stabilization both in the United States and abroad. \ 

The Society of American Foresters is the national organization 
reoresenting all segments of the forestry profession In the United 
States. We are the oldest professional renewable natural Resource 
organization in the nation— established by (Sifford Pinchot in 
1900. Our 20,000 members include pubUc and private practi- 
tioners, researchers, educators, administrators, and students and 
share similar training and experience in the basic principles of 
renewable natural resources management. 

While pbpulation stabilization is often viewed as a liberal cause, 
we believe it is an essential element in the wise stewardship of 
the world's natural resources. Rapid growth in human populations 
can severely strain the natural resource base, which in most 
thirdworld nations, is the key to their economic growth. Extant 
cutting of tropical forests, overgrazing of native grasslands, 
abusive agricultural practices and desertification are often the 
symptoms of a society whose population has exceeded its resources. 
These practices can damage ecological systems and permanently 
impair their productivity. 

The forestry profession does not endorse an^ particular population 
stabilization method. Rather, we believe that nations, including 
the United States, should have the foresight and capability to 
project their population growth, determine the effects of that 
growth, and develop the means to mitigate or avert any negative 
consequence that may result. 

BEST copy AV/!!"' "'r 
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The President of the United States 
July 26, 1984 
Page Two 

Two bills in the Congress— H.R, 2491 and S. 1025~would provide 
the United States with means to address human population Issues 
both here and in other nations. SAP has endorsed the Global * 
Resources, Environment, and Population Act. A copy of our 
position on this issue is enclosed. 

We hope that you will support this legislation and policies that 
will provide other nations with the capability to address their 
present or potential population problems. 



Sincerely, 




Enclosure 



cc: The Honorable Mark 0. 
The Honorable Richard 



Hatfield 
L. Ottinger 
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